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Авт, I. —Two New Valabhi Copper-plates. 
By A. M. T. Jackson, M.A., LC.S. 


(Read 26th August 1897.) 


The two grants which are the subject of this paper are the property 
of L. Procter Sims, Esq., Engineer of the Bhaunagar State, by whom 
they were forwarded to Sir James Campbell, K.C.I.E., who made 
them over to me for examination. They were found together, the 
emailer plate lying bet-veen the two plates of the larger grant, buried 
in a field in the village of Bhamodra Mohota near Bhaunagar, iu the 
year 1895. Both grants are in excellent preservation and easily read. 

The first grant? consists of a single plate of copper of slightly 
irregular shape, measuring from 18 to 14 inches long and from 51 to 
61 inches wide. In the left hand top corner are two holes, each 
nb.ut } of an inch in diameter. In the lower hole still remains the 
copper swivel that carried the seal, but the seal itself is lost. The 
letters аге deeply cut, and in places show through on the back of the 
plate. They vary in size from about 5" to 1*. The characters, like 
those of all the Valabht inscriptions hitherto published, belong to the 
southern claes of alphabets, but are very angular and archaic in form, 
and in many respects, as for instance in the form of the letter l, 
approach those used in the Mandascr inscription of Bandhuvarman 
of the year 473-4 A. D. In liae 11 occur the numerical symbcls 
for 100,80, 10, 5 and 3. The first of these is а тет form. The 
language is Sanskrit, and, with the exception of the verses qnoted 
from the Mahábhárata in lines 9 aud 10, the inscription i8 in prose 
throughout. The only notable orthographical peculiarities аге (1) the 
occurrence of the sign j^hvámüliyo in line 1. Drónasihhah kusali, 
and in lines 6-7 pradisatah karshdpayaté ; (2) the occurrence of 
upadhndniya in line 3 Bhagavatyáh Pénardjyéydh and pitróh 
punya; (3) the doubling of # before y in sthittyd (line 6); (4) 
the confusion between s and š in krisa/a (line 6) vaéét (line 9) and 
Sagarádibhi (line 10); and (5) the insertion below the line of the 
akshara ra omitted from ddndir acátabhata pravésya (liue 6). 

The great interest and importance of this inscription lies in the fact 
that it is earlier {һап апу other Valabhi grant hitherto known. It 
records a grant made at Valabhi by the Mahürája Dronasimba in the 


* The facsimile will be iseued with the next number of the Journal. 
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year 183 (A. D. 502-3)* in favour of the goddess Páuarüjyá, The thing 
granted is the village of Trisangamaka (Tarsamia near Háthnb) in the 
Hastavapra ог Hithab district with gold and other gifts. It has long 
been known from the genealogies given in later grants that the founder 
of the Valabhi family was the Sénápati or General Blias&rka, and that 
he was succeeded, in their order, by his four sons, Dharaséna, Dropa- 
simha, Dhruvaséua, and Dharapatta, from the last of whom descended 
the later Valabhi kings. The oldest date previously kae wn for any 
member of the family was the year 207 (A. D. 520-7) in which the 
third brother Dhruvaséna made a grant, which has been publisbed in 
Ind. Ant. V. 204, The grant now before us gives us a date 24 years 
earlier for the second brother Drénasimha and enables us to date back 
the rise of the family to the last quarter of the 5th Century, in the trou- 
bled times that followed the break-up of the great Gupta Empire. Dró- 
nasimha in our grant speaks of himself as ‘ meditating on the feet of the 
supreme lord;" and, in the genealogical preamble of the grants of 
Dhruvaséna L, he is stated to have been iustalled as Mabárája by 
* the supreme lord, the sole lord of the circumference of the whole 
earth." It is therefore clear that he owed «llegiaaceto some overlord, 
who must be the same as, or a successor of, the king who was served by 
the General Bhatárkarand the General Dharaséna. Who this king was 
cannot be determined with certaiuty, but a consideration of the state 
of Northern India during the latter half of the fifth century A. D. 
throws some light upon the matter. The reign of Kumiragupta came 
to an end not long after the year 449-50 A. D, (See Bhagwánlál's 
History of Gujerat p. 68) and bis son and successor Skandagupta had 
in hia early years to fight for his throne with an Indian tribe called 
the Pushyamitras, and with the Ephthalites or White Huns, who had 
crossed from Central Asia into Baktria and founded their capital ut 
Badeghis north of Herat about the year 452 A. D. as we learn from 
Chinese authorities (see Specht in Journal Asiatique October aud Decem- 
ber 1883). They do not seem to have advanced far into India during 
Skandagupta’s lifetime, but after his death, which occurred some time 
after A. D. 408-69 (Bhagwáulàl p.71), the Gupta Empire broke 
up. In the East Skandagupta was succeeded by a brother whose 
aame is variously read as Puragupta or as Sthiragupta, but his power 
seems io have been limited to Magadha and the adjoining districts. 
In the West we hear of a king numed Budhagupta, under whom a 


* The date is given in numerical symbols only. 
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certain Suraámichandra governed the countries between the Jamná 
and the Narmada in the year 484-5 A.D. We also hear of another 
king named Bhánugupta under whose command a great battle was 
fought at Eran in the Sagar district of the Central Provinces in the 
year 510-11 A. D. We also know from the Chinese pilgrim Sungyun, 
who travelled about the year 520 A. D., that the Huns had established 
a family called Laelih as rulers of Gandhara or Peshawar, and that the 
king ruling in his time was the third of the line. A comparison of 
Bungyun's account with that of the Ríjataraüginl, and that of the 
pilgrim Hiouen Thsiang leaves little doubt that Sungyun's con- 
temporary was the famous Mihira-kula, who is also mentioned under 
the name of Gollas as king of the Huns in India by Kosmas 
Indikopleustés (c. A. D. 530). The three kings of the Laelih family 
were therefore (1) Mihira-kula'a grandfather, whose name is unknown, 
(2) his father 'lóramána, and (3) Mihirakula himself, Two inscrip- 
tions of Tóramána are known. ‘The first of these is dated in the first 
year of his reign and was found at Bran (Corpus Inscr. Ind. III., 159). 
It was engraved later than the year 484-5 A. D., which is the date of 
the inscription of Budhagupta, in which a person spoken of in 
Tóramána's inscription as dead is mentioned as being alive. The 
other inscription gives Tóramána's family name as Jáuvla. 

Au inscription dated in the 15th year of Mihira-kula has been 
found at Gwalior (Corpus Inscr. Ind. III,, 161) in which that king ів 
stated to have broken the power of Pasupati. We learn the terror 
caused by the conquests of the Huns also from the inscriptions of 
Yasddharman of Málvá, who states in his Mandasor inscription (Corpus 
Inscr. Ind. III., 142) that “the command of the chiefs of the Нӧпав” 
established itself “on the diadema of mang kings.” In the same 
inscription he claims that obeisance was made to him perforce by 
Mihirakula. 

This Ya&ódharman was a successor of the Bandhuvarman who ruled 
at Mandasor in the reign of Kumára-gupta, in the year 437-8 A, D. 
(Corpus Inscr. Ind., III. 79). Of the intermediate rulers nothing ів 
known. | 

For the supreme lord who invested Dronasimha with the powers of 
a Mahârâja, we have therefore to choose between (1) one of the 
Guptas of Magadba, (2) Bhánugupta or a predecessor, (3) Tórámána, 
and (4) a predecessor of Yasódharman. The first two of these had no 
claim to the title of “ supreme lord" (parama-svdm:), the power of 

2 4he Guptas being confined to Magadha and that of Bhünugupta to a 
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portion of Central Indis. Again, neither Tóramána nor Mihirakula is 
known to have used the imperial title or to have claimed universal 
sovereignty. There is also no evidence that their power reached so 
far to the S. W. as Kathiawir, although later on the tribes whom they 
led certainly did so. The Maitraka race to which the Valabhi kings 
seem to have belonged may have been connected with Mitra the sun, 
after whom Mihirakula also was named, but this is not enough to 
establish an historical connection between him and the tribe, On the 
whole I remain of the opinion which I expressed in a note on 
- pp. 88-9 of Dr. Bhagwánlál's history of Gujarát, that Dróvasimha's 
overlord was probably a ruler of Málvá, a state which was rising at 
this period and reached its zenith during the 6th century A. D. 

Of Drónasimha we know no more from the grants of hi8 successors 
than that he was a devout Siiva, a strict follower of the laws of 
Manu and a liberal master. 


Тегі. 


1, От Svasti Valabhitah Paramabhattárakapádánudhyátó Mahá- 
rija-Drópasitha Ж kušali svavishayal-sarvván 6vüsmatsantak?-àyuk 
taka-viniyuktaka maha. 

2, -ttara-dráügika-dhruva-sthánádhikarsnarn?-cáta-bhatádiscaseamá- 
jñàpayaty astu vô viditam yathá maya vijayüyurddharmma5-phala- 
yaso -vishaya-vriddha.® 

3. -yê nô varsha-sahasriya sarvva - kalyánibhipráya-sampattayé 
са Hastavapraharanyim Sri — Bhagavatyá X Püánarájyüyáh mátá- 
pitró X punvápyáyaua-ni, 

4. -mittam dtmanasca punyábhivriddhay&-Acnndrárkürnnavakshi- 
tisthitisarit parveata sama-kálinam bali-caru-Vaisvadévadydnim kri- 
yánüm samutsarppanártthá? 

5. Trisaragamaka grámó gandha-dhüpa-dipa-táilya-mályópayó- 
vam? dévakulasya ca patita-visirnna-prati-samskéranarttham®s satró. 
paydjyame® sahiranya 


1 Read svavishayalón. | 
з This passage appears to be corrupt, bat I am unable to correct ít. 


з Read adhikaranala, * Read bhatádtehéca. 
* Read áyur-ddharmma. в Read vriddhayé. 
7 Read samntearppandrttham. 5 Read épay6jyé. 


ва Read pratésariskaranártthasn, * Read ópayójyas. 
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6. -déyns sahinyiiéca dánáirs cütabhata-právesyam!? Brahma- 
déya-sthittyá!! mdakatisarggena nisrishteh yatô 'syópacita!?- nyáyata 
bhuiijatah kri&atab!? pradiáata. 

7. X karshüpayatóM vánakénacis!5 syalpibadha vicáraná và karya 
у*йса chidyamánam anumódáyur!? авб17 mahApatakais sopapátakáiáca. 

8. samyuktó' smadvamáágámi-rüjabhir anyáisca simanyam bhü- 
midiyam avitya-smaddayé!® 'numantavyó 'pi càtra vyásakritáh šlóká 
bhavanti. 

9, Shashtim varsba-sahasránisvarggé módati bhümidah | âcêttå cânu 
manta ca | tiny eva narakó vaáót!? svadattàm paradatta” vá yó haréta 
vasundharárm. 

10. Gavám Sata-sahasrasya hantu?! prápnóti kilbisham Bahubhir 
vvasudhà bhuktá ráüjibhi?? áagarüdibhi yasya yasya yadá bhimi® 
tasya tasya tadá phalam. 

1). Bhirugaraka^-dévi-karmmántikah sam 100 80 3 Srivana 
éuddha 10 5 svayam ájüà Likhitam Shashtidatia-putréna Kumarila?5 
kshatrikéna, 


Translation. 


1-2. Om Heil! from Valabht. The Maháráje Drénasimba, who 
meditates upon the feet of the supreme lord, commands all the 
officers, deputies, headmen of villages and towns, revenue officers, local 
governors, regular and irregular troops and others of his territory, 

2-4, Ве it known unto you, that in order that my victories, years, 
reward of righteousness, fame and territory may increase, that I may 
attain for a thousand years all good fortune and desires, and that the 
religious merit of myself апа my parents may grow great. 

4-6. I have bestowed upon the Lady Goddess Panarajya with 
libations of water and upon the conditions of a gift to a Brahman, the 
village of Trisahgamaka in the Hastavapra district, not to be entered 
by regular or irregular troops, together with gold and other gifts ; for 


19 Read pravesyé. 11 Read sthityd. 

13 Read ócita-nydyató. 13 Read krishatah. 

1* Read karshayaté. 15 Read kénacit sralpd, 
16 Read anumédéta. 17 Read asdu. 

18 Read acétyásmad-ddy0. 19 Bead veset. 

20 Head paradatidrh. *! Read hantéh. 

33 Read rdjabhis sagarádibhiA. зз Read bhámis. 


3* Bead Bhirugaraké. 26 Read kumárila, 
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the maintenance, so long as sun, moon, sen and land endure and 
rivers and mountains exist, of the bali, caru, vdisvadéva and other 
offerings ; to be used for (supplying) perfumes, incense, lights, oil 
and garlands, for repairing whatever is fallen or decayed in the 
temple and for the sacrifices (or for feeding the poor). 


6-8, So that none should raise the smallest objection or question 
as to the due and rightful enjoyment, assigumerft or direct or indirect 
cultivation (of the land) by him (the pujdri): and whosoever 
shall abet the interruption of this grant is guilty of the greater 
and the lesser sins. 


,8. Future kings of our race and others should confirm our grant ; 
moreover on this point there are verses by Vyiisa. 


9-10, The giver of land rejoices in heaven for sixty thousand 
years. But he who resumes or approves (the resumption of а grant) 
lives for the same number of years in Hell. He who resumes land, 
whether granted by himself or by another incurs the guilt of the 
slayer of an hundred thousand cows. The earth has been enjoyed by 
many kings, beginning with Sagara: and to whomsoever the earth 
belongs for the time being, his is the fruit (the merit of the gift). 


11. Bhirugavaka the servant of the goddess. The year 183 
(A. D. 502-3) ; (the month) Srüvana (July-August) ; (the lunar day) 
15. (Thekíng's) own command. Written by Kumirila the Kshatrika 
(Khatri) son of Shashtidatta. 


II.— Grant of Dhruvaséna II. 


The second grant consists of two rectangular plates inscribed on 
the inner side only and fasteued together by two rings, one of which 
carries & seal of the usual Valabhi type with the figure of a bull 
kneeling to the left and the legend Sri Bhatakksh, The second 
plate is slightly damaged at the right-hand top corner where a few 
aksharas belong:ng to the first 5 lines of writing are lost, but they can 
be supplied from other grants, The plates measure 13” by 92", and 
their rims are slightly raised to protect the inscription. The characters 
resemble those used in the published inscription of Dhruvasóna II 
(Ind, Ant. VL, 13) and show no noticeable peculiarities, except the 
form of the rare initial é in II. 17 Ekó. The letters are not so deeply 
cut as those of the first grant, but, they are for the most part very 
clearly visible on the back of the plates, which are beaten thin. The 
average size of the letters is about 2". The numerical symbols for 1, 
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20 and 300 occur in line 22 of the second plate. The language 
ia Sanskrit, and, except in the verses quoted in lines 19 to 21 of 
the second plate, the inscription is in prose throughout. “The 
most notable orthographical peculiarities are (1) the occurrence of 
jivündliya іп I. 8, akalañkah kumuda náthah and in II 13 
Dharasénah kuíali; (2) the occurrence of upadhméniya in II. 
8.9 prakritibhyah paras, in 11. 14 pitróhpunya, in II, 17 dévyáh 
püjáhétór and in Il. 18-19 anumantavyah pratipálayitavyasca; (3) 
the use of the guttural nasal for anustára before š or À ia J. 8. 
vansán, І. 5. sanhatth, I. 12. sanhatáráti, I. 22, sa&hati and II. 18 
vansajydir; (4) the use of the dental nasal for anusrdra before a 
in IL. 4. vidhvánsita and II. 8. pradhvánsita; (5) the use of à for 
s in II, 2. šamdhia; and (6) the doubling ofd before r indddri I. 6. 
‘The inscription refers itself to the reign of King Dhruvaséna II. of 
Valabhi and records a grant made by that king in favour of the 
goddess Kóttammahiká-dévi established in the svatala of Trisaügama- 
ka. А temple of Kottarà Dévi appears to be still in existence at Tar- 
samiá, There are several words in the operative part of the grant (II. 
15. prdptya and gudddéna) the meaning of which is not clear, but it 
seems that the Mahárája Drónasimha (the grantor of grant No. I.) 
had made certain gifts to the goddess, but that after a time the enjoy- 
ment of them was interrupted. Dhruvaséna therefore confirms them 
and adds an order for the daily payment ont of the treasury of the 
svatala of Trisangamaka of one piece of silver for the expenses of the 
temple, The inscription is dated (in numerical symbols only) in the 
year 320 (639.40 A. D.) and therefore confirms the popular iden- 
tifiention of Dhruvaséna with the T’u-lu-h’o-po-tu who was king of 
Valabhi when Hiuen Tsiang was in Western India about A. D. 640, 
The other known grant of this king (Ind. Ant. VI. 13) is dated in 
the year 310 (A. D. 629.30), and in its phraseology throughont is 
very similar te that now before us, though it records a grant to 
a community of Buddhist mendicants settled in the Statala of 
Valabht. 

The genenlogical portion of the grant now before us which takes up 
the whole of the first plate and the first 12 lines of the second, differs 
only in a few minor details from the standard form which is repre- 
sented by the Alina grant published by Mr. Fleet in the Corpus In- 
sctiptionum Indicarum Vol. III. I therefore give only a collation 
of this part of the grant with the standard form, but the full text 
of the operative portion. 
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Plate I. 


1. Vijaya-Valabbitah for Valabhitah. 

2. Mairakánüm for Miitrakanim. 

3. Avyavacchinna-ríjavaüáün for avyavacchinra-vaü$ün. pravi- 
dhánta for pravivikta. 

5. Samyak-shari for samyak kriyá. 
raüjanánvarttha for rañjanád anvarttha. 

10. éiksha-véséksha for éikshá-viéosha.  aklila-dhanurddbarah 
for sarvva-dhanurddharah, 

12, vikramópa for vikram-Ópama, 

13. sthagata for sthagita. Впазѕотаѓаг-4пза for bhüsur-ünsa 

14. pardvata for püra-parama, 

16. suearita for saccarita. — — 
dharmmánuparodha for dharmmánurodha. 

18. atyadara for üt yidaravata. 

19. rasatay-iiv-édvahan for rasatay-ódvahan. 

20. rasanálingita-for rasánáliügita. 

21. áp&yáh for épayah 

22. ппіса for unica.  ádhiróhibhir for ábhirohibhir. 
` 93. prakhyáta-piurush-ástra for prakhyáta-páurushab šáetra, 

24, tasya tanayas for tasya sutas. 


Plate II, 


l. Sakala-vidyi for sarvva-vidyá. 
sampada tyagiudáryyena ca for sampat-tyágñih šñuryyena са. 

2. sandháná for sandhána. 

8. praíraya for prasrayé pi. 

4. pratyal-ôdagra fur pratyayódagra. vidhvansita- nikbila - prat. 
paksha for vidhvansita-pratipaksha. 

6. dussüdhünám for dessádhanánüm. 

7-8. kántimáa-nidrátibétur akalañkah kumuda-nüthah for kánti- 
Viraskrita-saláüchana-kumuda-náthah. | 

B. satat-dditas savitÀ for satat-ddita-savita. 

10. dadad for dadatám. Samkaras sádhünüm for samskáüra 
südhünàm.  Sálàturiya for Salaturiya, 

li. praśami for prasami. 

12. sthira-süuhridayyü for sáuhárddó. udaya-samald-samupejani 
ta-janat-ánurága for udaya-samupejanita-jan-ánürága. paripibita for- 
pari-vrimbita. 


Bhamcdra Mohota Plate of Drona Simha- ¢ Valabhi? Year 183 


t 


oap хары EE d ЖД 


pi eiii SM За AE SE 
HEA rat LÁ ROG аин 
абад A CERA 


Gaz 
Заан vs D oy 


aad [E fd di oes тас: 
Sor. dx: SOs epu 
E: < A HA M 
vies S ipe üt 


acsimile of the Ehamodra Llohsta Flaite of Z 


na Sinha (described in Art. I., No. 54 of the Journal) 
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18. dvitiya-nima parama - Mahésvara -Sri-Dhrnvasénab kuéali 
sarvván дуа yathüásambadhyamánakün  samájüdpayaty astu vas 
gai viditaui 

14. yathà mayá mátápitróh punyápyüyan&ya Trisatimaka! svatala- 
pratishtbita-K 6ttammahika-dévi - pá-dóvyáh Mahárája-Dróna-simhéna 
Trisahgamaka. 

15. prapiya-vüpfshu tüámra-&ásana? bhilikhya gudáüdánam prati- 
páditatim? antaráoca vicchirgganitam* tadasmabbir® ggandha-pushpa 
dhüpa-dipa-táil-ády-ópsyó 

16. gáüya dévakulasya ca khanda-sphatita-prati-samskaraniy 
pada müla-jivanáya ca samutsamkalitam tathà Trisangameka-svatala 
gañjat? pratyaham 

17. Taoniyukténa rüpaka ékó déyd "'kshaya-nivitvéna dévyüh 
püjáhétór ddharmmadáyó nisrishtah yató ne kénacid vyüs&dhó 
varttitavyam ügámi bhadra-nri. 

18. Patibhir asmad-vanéajyáir? апуйіг ууй anityany® üiávaryyány 
asthira-máncshya-sámányam? dina-phchalam!® avagacchadvir !® 
ayam asmad-dáàyá!! 'pumantavyah pratipálayita. 

19. vyaáca tyuktafica!? | Bahubhir vvasudhá bhuktá rájabhi- 
sagar&dibhih yasya yasya yada bhumis tasya tasya (ада phala?’ уйш. 

20. hadáridrya-bhayón!4 nerêndrâir dhanini dharmmáyatani- 
kritáni nirbhukte-mályá-pratimánitáni kó паша südhuh punar ádadita. 

21. Shashtil5varsha-sahasráni svarggó tishtati bhümidah ácchattá!e 
cünumanta!7 ca tiny ёта патакё vaséditi || Dütakó nrirája putra. 
Sri-kharagrahab. 

22. Likhitam idah sandhi vigrah-ádhik rita-divirapati-eatra-bhatti 
putra-divirapati-skandabhaténa | sam 300 20 áshádha éu | svahastd 


mama. 
Translation (from Pl. II. 13). 


18. Dhruvaséna, the great worshipper of Siva, being in good 
health commands all whom it may concern : 
Be it known unto-you. 


1 Head Trisangamaka, ` з Read Sdsnné. 

з Read pratipdditam. + Read vicchittim nitam, 
5 Read asmdbhér. в Read gañjât. 

1 Read ramsojáir. в Read anitydny. 

э Read aathiram ménushyum. 19 Read déna-phalam. 
10a Read aragatcchadbhir. 11 Read азтай ddyé, 
13 Read It yuktañca. 13 Head phalam yént. 
14 Read bhayán. 18 Read shasthém. 

16 Read ácchéttd, 17 Read anumantd. 


2 


Facsimile of the Bhamodra Mohota Plate of Drona Simha (described 


in Art. I., No, 54 of the Journal). 
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14-16. That the Mabárája Drónasimha for the increase of the 
religious merit of his father and mother established а gudádána (t) 
writing it on а copper-plate in the prápíyas and tanks of Trisaiga- 
maka, for the goddess Kottammahiká-dévi who is established in the 
Svatala of Trisangamaka ; and in process of time (the enjoyment of 
the gift) was interrupted. This (gift) has been confirmed by us for 
use (in supplying) perfumes, flowers, incense, lights, oil, &c., and for 
the repair of whatever part of the temple is broken or decayed and 
for the livelihood of his reverence (the pujart, or perhaps any 
wandering mendicants). 

16-17. And from the treasury of the svatala of Trisangamaka as 
from в permanent endowment, there is to be paid daily one silver piece 
for the worship of the goddess by the person appointed for the 
purpose, It is bestowed as a religious endowment so that none may 
act obstructively. 

17-18. And this our endowment shouldbe confirmed and protected 
by future good kings, whether of our own race or others, perceiving 
thatlordships are not lasting and human fortunes unstable, and that 
the merit of a gift is common (to the grantor and to the confirmer). 

19-20. And it has been said as follows: “ The earth has been 
enjoyed by many kings beginning with Sagara, and whosesoever the 
earth is for the time being, his for the time being is also the merit (of 
land-grants). The wealth, which kings in fear of poverty have in this 
world made to reside in (bestowed upon) righteous objects, is equiva. 
lent to an used garland, and what virtuous man would take it again ? 

21. The giver of land resides in heaven for sixty thousand years- 
But he who resumes or approves (the resumption of a grant) lives 
for the same number of years in hell. The Dátaka is the king’s son 
Kharagraha. 

22. Thishas been written by the chief secretary Skandabhata, son 
of the Minister of peace and war and chief secretary Catrabhatti. 
The year 320 (А. D. 502-3) (the month) Ashadha: the light (fort- 
night): (the lanar day) 1. 

My own hand. 


NOTzE.—The last words are followed by the Triédla mark. 
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Авт.—11.-—$оте Old Books (І,) in the Society's Library. By 
Pror. M. MacuiLLaN, В.А. 


[Read, 15th January 1898.] 

Leaving out of consideration Oriental MS8,, of which I cannot 
speak, there appear to be only five old MSS. in our Asiatic Library. 
One is the priceless MS. of Dante, Mr. Macdonell's elaborate and 
scholarly account of which may be found in the eighteenth volume 
of the Journal of the Society. From the fact that in the colophon of 
the Paradiso Dante is called a novello poeta(new poet) Mr. Macdonell 
was inclined to conjecture that the MS; cannot have been written 
long after Dante's death, As this MS. bas already received the 
thorough ‘examination it deserves, it is not necessary for me to 
make any remarks upon it to-day, Another MB. worth looking 
into is labelled on the outside of the binding Cavalca Speeches, 
Bat this is only one of the many instances that may be quoted of the 
ingenuity with which the Indian maker of catalogues perverts titles. 
On opening the volume we read on the fly leaf, in the handwriting 
probably of one of its successive possessors, the words: **In nome 
del Padre e del Figliolo e dello Spirito Santo Amen. Questo libro si 
chiama Specchio della Croce compilato du fratre Domenico Cavalca 
da Vico Pisano dell' ordine di Santo Domenico, uomo di Santa Vita,” 
from which we learn that the real title of the work is Specchio 
della Croce, The Mirror of the Cross, and that it was composed by 
Cavalca, a Dominican Friar. The supplement of the Biographie 
Universelle informs us that Cavalca was а contemporary of Dante 
and that he died in 1342. The Specchio di Croce was printed in 
Milan as early as 1480. The М5, in our library appears to give 
no record of the date at which it was written. "There are two 
initial letters near the beginning elaborately decorated in blue and 
red, colours which are used more sparingly in the rest of the 
volume. At the end some admirer has written іп red ink in MS, 
handwriting ‘Manus scriptoris salvetur omnibus horis, (May the 
hand of the scribe be blessed at all hours.) A book plate stamped on 
ihe parchment fly leaf informs us that the book once belonged to 
one Rudolfo Paganelli, Another Italian MS. in our library. contains 
a collection of the lives of Paul the first Hermit, Anthony, Hilarion 
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Macharius of Alexandria and other early hermits. It is very 
difficult to read and appears to give no indication of tbe author's 
name, ог of the date at which it was composed, пог have І any 
means of determining whether it is а translation, an abridgement, or 
an original work. It is written on paper, and there is no attempt at 
ornamentation except the enlargement of the initial capitals of each 
chapter. We have also а Greek MS. containing a collection of 
prayers intended for use in the Greek Church, The chief embellish- 
ment of this volume is an interlaced pattern in red ink in the begin- 
ning of the body of the book. The only other old MS. I can 
discover iu the library is а copy of Cicero's moral treatise De Officis, 
on which some modern hand has written by way of explanation the 
words *by Cockman." Thomas Cockman is mentioned in one of 
my own editions of Cicero as a collator of Cicero's MSS., and he is 
there honoured with the epithet of clarus (illustrious) ; but, for all 
that, his name does not appear in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
We must suppose that the MS, before us is one of the MSS, examined 
by Cockman, when he was working at the settlement of the text of 
Cicero. There seems no clue by which we can determine how this 
MS. found its way to India. 

The earliest specimens of printed books known to the bibliographer 
date from the middle of the fifteenth century. Only two printed 
books belonging to that century are to be found on the shelves uf the 
Asiatic Library. Manuscripts, at least those written before the inven- 
tion of printing, had no title pages nor had the earliest printed books, 
which at first were naturally modelled on thcir MS. predecessors. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century the title page was invented, 
but the useful innovation did not stablish itself immediately. In 
the earliest printed books, as in MSS., we have to look for the 
author's name and the subject of the book on the first page or in the 
colophon at the end. The book before us, the oldest printed book in 
the Library, is interesting as exhibiting the title page in an embryonic 
stage. Although a whole page is devoted to the title page, it is after 
all only а meagre label title standing quite by itself in the middle of 
the page and consisting of the words * Tulius (sic) de Oratore cum 
commento et alia opera.” We have to look elsewhere for the name of 
the author of the commentary and for the printer's name. At the 
head of this title page is written in a beautiful hand “ Edoardos 
Lapworthus" aud the pious sentiment “ Mors Christi Vita Hominum.” 
As Lapworth is not a common name, we may with some probability 
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assume that the owner, who has thus recorded his name on the book, 
was “that learned physician Doctor E. Lapworth (1574-1636)” 
described in the Dictionary of National Biography as being a scholarly 
man with а taste for poetry and in person ‘‘not tall but fat and 
corpulent.” Some of his Latin verses signed ** E, L. Oxon,” will be 
found in our fine old edition of Sylvester's Dr. Bartas, which we shall 
refer to presently, if time allows. This edition of Cicero's work on 
rhetoric was printed in 1497 by Anthony Koberger, a famous printer of 
Nuremberg. It is preceded by a panegyric on rhetoric and accom- 
panied by a commentary, both by a famous 15th century critic bearing 
the pretentious name of Omnibonus Leonicensis, thet is to say, 
Ognibene of Lonigo, the Italian town in which he was born about 
1420 A. D. 

The other fifteenth century book in our library, the Epistole 
Devotissime de Sancta Catharina da Siena, was printed at Venice in 
the end of the year 1500. It isa fine specimen of the then com- 
paratively new art, having been produced at the press of Aldo 
Manuccio, one of the most famous of printers, the inventor of the 
handy octavo volume and of italics. The first octavo that issued 
from his press was the edition of Virgil published in 1501. The 
copy of the Letters of St. Catherine is nat nn octavo but a heavy 
quarto, and it is satisfactory to see that what is probably the 
earliest specimen of this great printer's art to be found in Bombay 
has not suffered much from the ravages of the bookworm. In this 
book the title page is in a still more embryonic stage than in 
Koberger's Edition of Cicero's work on oratory. Here we find only 
& fraction of the first page devoted to the title. 

Another Aldine edition of the classics in our library is a collection 
of works by various Platonists printed in 1516. The first page 
contains an index of contents over the Aldine Symbol, a fish coiled 
round an anchor, which is repeated at the end of the book. 

The oldest sixteenth century book in the library appears to be the 
Hebrew Grammar of Jobn Reuchlin of Pforzheim printed in his 
native town in the year 1506. It is composed in Latin. The first 
page is at the end, and at the beginning comes the last page with its 
proud Horatian termination— : 

“ Eregi monumentum оте perennius, 

The frontispiece, which we should perhaps call the tail.piece, 
8s the book has to be read backwards, represents the arms 
ofthe author and an altar with ARA CAPNIONIS (the altar of 
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Capnion) inscribed upon it. Reuchlin or Reuchlein means in 
German “ little smoke," and so our learned author Graecised his 
name into Capnion, which bears the same meaning in Greek, just as 
he whose German name was Schwarzerd (black earth) chose to be 
called (Melanchthon), а combination of two Greek words meaning 
“black earth" and as our Ciceronian commentator Latinised his 
family name of Ognibene into Omnibonus. 

We next come upon n curious little book of astronomy written in 
Latin by the most illustrious (clarissimus) Hyginius and printed by 
Melohior Sessa in Venice in the year 1512. It is the oldest book in 
the library with a regular title page and is an excellent specimen of 
the art of book illustration at an early stage. It is very astrological 
and ante-Copernican, and represents Ptolemy enthroned with the 
globe of the universe in his hand and attended проп by Geometry 
and Astronomy, One interesting feature of the work is the presence 
of MS. notes written on the blank spaces by some old reader, especially 
ander the quaint figures of the signs of the Zodiac and other con- 
stelletions. For instance under the picture of Aquila we read from 
the unknown writer's pen “ Aquila habet in caudá stellam maximae 
Virtutis ut habetur ab Astronomis.” (The eagle has in its tail a star 
of very great power as is supposed by astronomers.) The same 
student comments under the description and picture of Mercury 
“(Stella Mercurii scintillat ut a preceptore meo accepi et ego ipse 
vidi.” (The star of Mercury sparkles as I have heard from my 

teacher and myself seen.) Ап idea of the state of Astronomical 
knowledge at the time may be derived from the following table of 
distances at the end of the book :— 
Miles. 
From the Earth to the Moon e — ... „„ 15,836 
From the Moon to Meroury... 7,8124 
Thence to Venus .. ө ove .. 7,812 
Thence to the Sun ... tas -— m .. 2,246 
From the Sun to Mars ave .. T ч. 15,625 
Thence to Jupiter... ... .. T . 7,818 
Thence to the Firmament ... $e 206 . 28,426 

The pretention to strict aceuracy in the avoidance of round num- 
bers and in the half mile added to the interval between the Moon 
and Mercury is rather amusing. 

We next come to an elegant little volume printed in Venice in 1520. 
It is а translation into modern Italian of the ‘Secret of Petrarch’ 
and is described on the fly-leaf in Italian ав ‘the first and rare 
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edition of this translation of the Seoret of Petrarch.’ The frontis- 
Piece represents five poets with wreaths of laurel on their brows, 
presumably Virgil, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso. At the end 
of the volume we find the device of the printer, Nicolo Zopino, a 
picture of St. Nicholas enthroned between the letters N and Z. The 
book is very finely got up, has suffered little from the book 
worms, and is well bound in what may have been the original 
binding. | 

A book published at Lyons in 1523 is one of the few specimens of 
the old black letter or Gothic type in the Library. It contains the 
Bucolics of Battiste, the Mantuan, illustrated by several woodcuts 
and elaborately annotated. “The Latin poems of this Italian monk 
enjoyed an immense reputation at the time, Erasmus declared that 
posterity would give him a place not far below his townsman Virgil. 
Another admirer erected his statue close to that of the great Latin 
epic poet. Now he is forgotten and we should never have heard of 
him, had not this black letter edition of his youthful poems happened 
to come into our hands. We find MS. evidence of previous owners 
of the book, One written insoription tells us that it is “ex libris 
Bendicti Bresciani.” Another owner writes an elegiac couplet partly 
illegible for the benefit of any one “ nostrum cupiens cognoscere 
nomen" (desiring to know our name), and then reveals that he was 
called Robionues, if I read his hand correctly. 

The printing of the year 1523 is also represented by a truly 
monumental work, the Greek Lexicon of Guarino, generally known 
as Phavorinus from the town of Favora in which he was born. This 
great work, the quarry from which many subsequent Greek lexicons 
have derived valuable materials, was printed at Rome by the Cretan 
Zacharia Caliergi. It is not very easy to use, as each word does 
not,as in more modern dictionaries, have a paragraph to itself. 
Another learned work in the library produced at‘about the same time 
is ап edition of the Prior Analyties of Aristotle by John Alexander 
surnamed Philoponus or the laborious. This work was printed at 
Venice in 1536. 

Of the many Italian books in our library belonging to the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, I can only find time to call. your 
special attention to a splendid illustrated description of Cremona 
printed in that city. in 1585 and dedicated to Philip II. of Spain. 
It contains several large full page illustrations and a plan of the town 
that has to be doubled up. Among the many life-like portraits on its 
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pages is an almost contemporary picture of Mary of England, who 
gains her place in the book as the wife of the Spanish monarch 
to which it is dedicated. Gilt is profusely employed in the ornamen- 
tation of the book and every page is embellished with ап elaborate 
border. 

I pass over other Italian books in our possession dating from 
the latter half of the sixteenth century iu order to press on to 
a work of great importance in the history of science and literature. 
Among the scientific books in our library may be found the original 
edition of the Dialogo dei due Massimi Sistemi del Mondo (Dialogue 
of the two greatest, systems of the Universe) in which Galileo discusses 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, The work was finished in 
1630, but some two years elapsed before the permission to print it 
could be obtained from the ecclesiastical authorities who suspected 
that it was heterodox. At last the necessary imprimaturs were 
obtained and the book was published at Florence in 1632 by 
Giovanni Batista Landini. The great work took Europe by storm 
and brought Galileo into great trouble. He was summoned before 
the inquisition, and threatened with torture although not actually 
tortured. Galileo recanted the Copernican doctrine, but was never- 
theless condemned to be imprisoned. Не did not, however, remain 
long in the custody of the inquisition, and does not appear to have 
been actually put into prison. He was only confined within certain 
limits and could not return to Florence for some months. In fact, it 
is evident that the woes of the starry Galileo have been considerably 
exaggerate ~ 

The greater number of the many old Italian books in the library 
were probably presented by Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir James 
Mackintosh, the Founder of the Literary Society, who was a zealous 
student of Italian literature. The inscription on the MS. of Dante 
shows that it was presented by Elphinstone, Mackintosh is known to 
have presented many books to the library. Пе was a great book 
collector, and his journal shows that he was studying Italian literature 
when he was in Bombay. С 

My remarks on the old foreign books may conclude with the 
following brief notes in chronological order of some of the other 
sixteenth century books in the library :— 

1. Latin Poems of Pontanus (1426—1503). Venice, 1518, An 
Aldine Edition, 

Libro di Natura d'Amor, by Mario Equicola. Venice, 1531. 
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Paradossi, Venice, 1544. А small book containing а budget 
of paradoxes, such аз that ‘poverty is better than riches,’ that ‘it is 
better to be ugly than beantiful,’ &c. The name Gio. Batista Vilano 
is written on the title page and elsewhere on the book, Was he the 
owner or the author of the book ? 

La Coltivatione, an agricultural poem, by Luigi Alamanni (1475— 
1556). Paris, 1546. Dedicated to Francis I, Described in Chalmers 
Biographical Dictionary asa “beautiful edition corrected by the 
author.” 

Gyrone il Cortese, a long heroic poem, by the same author, 
dedicated to Henry II, of France. Paris, 1518. It is based on the 
French Romance Gyron Courtois. 

Tri Discorsi di Girolamo  Ruscelli on the Decameron, the 
vernacular tongue, and the translation of Ovid, Venice, 1552. 

Le Trasformationi of Lodovico Dolci. Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
translated by Lodovico Dolci (1508—1569). Venice 1553. Dedicated 
to Charles V., printed in italics, and illustrated by many woodcuts. 

Inferni of Doni (1503—1574). Venice, 1553, The book de- 
scribes seven different hells or divisions of hell which are also 
represented in woodcuts. It appears to be a humorous parody of 
Lucian and Dante. The members of the Academia Peregrina to 
which he belonged are represented as being led to the various hella 
by Virgil, Dante and other shades. The work was so popular that 
the French translation ran through several editions in a few years. 

Panegyrics and Lives of Famous Men by Paolo Giovio, Bishop 
of Nocera, and translated with his sanction presumably from the 
Latin by Lodovico Domenichi. А manuscript note on the fly.leaf 
informs us that опе copy is ** the first and most beautiful edition of 
this book." It was printed in Florence in 1554. 

The original author and the translator of the above work are 
associated again in the 

Dialogo dell'Imprese Militari et Amorose (Dialogue on Devices 
of War and Lvoe) by Giovio, Bishop of Nocera, and S. Gabriel 
Symeon of Florence, with а discourse on the ваше subject by M. 
Lodovico Domenichi. Lyons, 1574. It contains various woodcuts of 
ingenious devices illustratiug mottoes. For instance, *Furor fit laesa 
saepius sapientia " is illustrated by а ram running at а boy who has 
been teasing him. 

Indian History of Maffei (1590). Опе of the first books in 
which the name of Bombay appears in its present form, 
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Before proceeding to the oldest Englieh books in the library we 
must consider а curious and interesting work closely connected with 
England, namely, De Bry’s Americe Descriptio (Description of 
America), written in Latin, printed at Frankfort, and embellished with 
many quaiot and graphic pictures of the natives of the country. 
Unfortunately the copy of this rare work in our library is in a mutil- 
ated state, The first part of the book is в Latin translation of 
Thomas Harriot’s “ Brief and True Report of the new found land 
of Virginia.” Thomas Harriot is described without. exaggeration 
by а contemporary as being “ that true lover of virtue and great 
learned professor of all arts and knowledges who lived there (in 
Virginia) in the time of the first colony, spoke the Indian language, 
searched the country, and made many proofs of the riches of the 
‘soil, and commodities thereof" He was mathematical tutor to Sir 
W. Raleigh and accompanied Sir Richard Grenville, the hero of the 
Revenge, to Virginia in 1585. The reader of this old work naturally 
turns over the leaves to find what it has to say of the two familiar 
vegetable products with which the names of Virginia and Raleigh are 
indissolubly connected. “ There is an indigenous plant," we read 
“called by the natives Uppowoc. Its leaves dried and reduced to 
dust are placed in certain small tubes formed of clay, lighted, and the 
smoke is drawn through the mouth. The smoke thus inhaled draws 
phlegm and thick humours from the head and belly and cleanses and 
opens the passages of the body. Those who use it not only save 
their bodies from obstructions, but are quickly freed from those 
that they have, provided they are not of too long standing. Hence 
their bodies are healthy and I do not remember to have noticed 

- among them the many severe diseases by which we are so much 
troubled in England.” Smokers will be gratified to hear this early 
appreciation of their favorite poison. The following is obviously an 
account of the potato. “ Openawk are round roots, some of which 
аге ав large ns nuts, others much bigger. They grow in wet and 
marshy places, many clustering together as if they were strung on а 
rope. Cooked in water or otherwise they supply good nourishment.”’ 

There are traditions in the office of the Society that the library 
used to possess fragments of an English book printed by Caxton and 
another one on the subject of the Curfew Bell addressed to Henry 
VII, or Henry VIII., but these have disappeared and the earliest 
specimen of English printing now to be found in the library dates 
from the middle of the sixteenth century. Our oldest English book 
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is “ An exposition of the kinges prerogative" by Sir William 
Stamford. We find ourselves here once more in the age of the un- 
developed title page, as the title only occupies the upper half of the 
page on which it is printed. The author of the work was born 
in 1509 and beinga zealous Roman Catholic was made Queen's 
Sergeant on the accession of Queen Mary. He was knighted in 
1554 and died in 1558. The work before us was finished in 1548, 
the year after the death of Henry VIII., and dedicated to the “ right 
worshipful and his singular frinde Nicholas Bacon," father of the 
great Bacon. It was not published until 1567, at which date it 
appeared with a prefatory letter written by Richard Tottell, the prin- 
ter. It is printed in Gothic characters, except the Latin quotations, 
which are in Roman type, and Mr. Tottell’s letter, which is printed in 
italics. The book is almost untouched by the book worms and is in a 
capital state of preservation. It is, however, a dry legal treatise of 
little interest to the ge: eral reader. 

The second oldest English book in the library is “ The Historie 
of the World, commonly called the Natural Historie of C. Plinius 
Secundus," translated into English hy Philemon Holland, Doctor in 
Physics, and printed in London by Adam Islip in the year 1601. 
The two handsome folio tomes of which the work consists are in 
an excellent state of preservation, From the title page we learn 
that the work is “ex libris John Forbes Royle,” the eminent Anglo- 
Indian Surgeon and naturalist, born in Cawnpore, 1799, whose name 
appears on two or three of the oldest books in our library. Philemon 
Holland did so many translations that he was called by Fuller “ the 
translator general in his age." Ав we contemplate the large folio 
before us and remember that he published several other folio volumes 
of translations, we are able better to appreciate the point of Pope's 
line in the Dunciad— 

“ And here the groaning shelves Philemon bends." 

Still more must the shelves of libraries have groaned under the 
weight of the volume we have next to consider, the last and, [ think, 
only complete edition of the poetical works of Joshua Sylvester, 
including his translation of Du Bartas. This cumbersome and quaint 
volume was published in London in 1641. It begins with anagrams 
and verses printed in the forms of columns and pyramids to suit 
the taste of the fantastic society for whose benefit it was produced, 

The next oldest English work in the library seems to be the 
Reliquiae Sacrae Carolinae or the works of that Great Monarch and 
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Glorious Martyr King Charles (sic) 1, printed at the Hague by Samuel 
Browne in 1650. 

The frontispiece is a picture of the king which does not appear to 
do justice to the “‘comely head" attributed to King Charles even by 
a hostile poet. The work contains the letters and speeches of the 
lately executed monarch and the Eikon Basilike. The authenticity 
of this “ Pourtraiture of His Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and 
Sufferiogs” was doubted from the very beginning, as we see from 
Milton's prose rejoinder and from such verses as the following, by 
which the Eikon Basilike is introduced in the volume before us :— 


So curious is this work. "Tiseasily known 
‘Twas drawn by no man's pencil but thine own, 
None could express a king, but thon. We see 
Men cannot, gods may limn a Deity. 

The style betrays a King, the art a Man, 

The high devotion speaks a Christian. 

This book was presented to our library in 1841 by the Secretary 
who would at this time appear from Mr. Tivarekar’s Historical 
Sketch of the Society to have been Dr. Malcolmson. It is falling to 
pieces and ought to be bound, if it is not already in such a condition 
as to defy the binder's skill. 

We have a valuable collection of the works ofthe famous Duchesg 
of Newcastle published in the end of the Commonwealth and in the first 
decade of the Restoration. The reign of Charles 11, is also repre, 
sented by a copy of the original English translation of Bernier's 
Travels printed in London, in four volumes, of which two were 
published in 1671 and two more in the following year. Our pre- 
decessors have had all the four volumes bound into one thick book, 
and printed the title of the first volume on the back, as if it were the 
title of the whole, With regard to this work I may perhaps be allow- 
ed to recount an amusingexperience of my own. I sometimes visit the 
secondhand bookshops of Bombay to see what relios of the past may 
be found there. Some years ago а secondhand bookseller offered 
me a copy of Bernier's Travels. The pages were yellow, the date at 
the foot of the title page was 1671. The saloons of the secondhand 
booksellers in Kalbadevie are neither spacious nor well ventilated 
and do not encourage a long stay. So paying a rupee or two, I 
walked off rejoicing in my purchase. On examining the book at 
leisure I found on the back of the title page of what I fondly 
uspposed to be a genuine product of the seventeenth century the 
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fatal words ** Bombay : Reprinted at the Sammachar Press, 1830.” It 
is & reprint, almost a facsimile, of the original and is dedicated to 
Sir John Malcolm. It is introduced by а long and magniloquent 
prospectus describing Bernier's Travels as a work “now so scarce, that 
even a transient and hasty sight of it is a treat hardly attainable,as a 
volume that requires (as it did in the present instance) years of 
patient and persevering search to procure," The reprint is itself 
something of a bibliographical curiosity and is interesting to us аз a 
record of the literary enterprise of one of our oldest Bombay printing 
presses. 

A few years after the appearance of Bernier's Travels was published 
the only other book I will now mention, an anonymous translation of 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence, printed in London, in 1674, and 
dedicated to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. This book appears 
from what is written on the fly leaf to have been bought at an early age 
of its existence for 4/6, “ price £00 04s. 06d." by one Charles Fairfax, 
who first writes his name elegantly in good English and then the name 
is repeated by some one else, probably a mischievous son, in bad 
Spanish as *'Charlos Fairfax," Оп the back of the frontispiece we 
read “ This book belongs to the Grange House 1783 A, K.” Finally 
it was presented by Н. A. Cannon (Р) to the Asiatic Library. 

In conclusion, I must express my regret that I have only had time 
to examine a very small selection of the oldest books in the library 
and that my ignorance of the Italian language and literature hag 
prevented me from giving a satisfactory account of the old Italian 
books that it contains. Perhaps these few remarks of mine may 
stimulate some one better fitted for the work to undertake a more 
thorough survey of the treasures of this library, Оп its crowded 
shelves many volumes of great value repose undisturbed from year 
** born to blush unseen and waste their sweetness” on the devouring 
insect, who appreciates old books much more than the modern 
reader does, 
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Авт, III.—Nripatuüga's Kavirá4jamârga. Ву K. B. Parmar, B.A. 
[Bead 17th Tebruasy 189#.] 


The Kavirâjamârga is the oldest Kannada work that has yet been 
discovered, It was little known to the public before it was first 
introduced to Oriental Scholars by Mr. Rice in в paper contributed to 
the Journal! of the Royal Asiatic Society. Though the work is 
hardly known to the student of Kannada literature at the present 
day, there is ample evidence to prove that it was held in high esteem 
as an authority on Alaükára in ancient times. Most of the verses, in 
which Nripatuhga treats of prása, are quotedin the Chhandémbudhi.? 
That these verses canuot have been composed by Nágavarmá and 
that they must have been borrowed from an older author is pretty 
clear to any one who remembers the fact that the author of the 
Chhandómbudhi addresses his verses to his wife. The Kavir&jamárga 
s also alluded to in the Kávyávalókana;? and the illustration of 
néyártha occurring in the last named work seems to have been 
directly suggested by that given by Nripatunga himself. Kóéirája 
quotes three verses‘ from the Kavirajamarga while the Sabdánuóásana 
cites one verse and appeals to Nripatuüga as а standard authority on 
Alaükára. | | 

These facts suffice to place beyond dispute the claims of the 
Kevirájamáürga to a high antiquity. This conclusion is further sup- 
ported by archaisms found in the present work. According to 
Nagavarma and Ké$irája, ‘е?’ the termination of the instrumental 
singular, is restricted to neuter? nouns ending in “a.” Hence the 


1 For July 1883. 

з Verses IL, 28.43 and III., 232-233; see Mr. Kittel's edition of NÀga- 
varmá, pp. 17-21. š 

з Introduction to the Sabd4nuéAgana, p. 24; Bháshábhüshana, App. I., p. 4. 

4 Verses I., 82, 68 and II., 7 ; see Mr. Kittel's edition of Sabdamanidarpana, 
рр. 71, 98 and 121. 

5 Verse IIL, 232; see SabdAnuéAsana, p.122. This verse which begins with 
the words “ arasaor] ela” is therefore not a later interpolation in the Chhan- 
démbudhi, Intro. to SabdánuÉásana, p. 8. Both Nágavarmá and févarakav 
quote it from Nripatunga. 

в Sabdamanidarpana, p. 181; Sabdánué4sana, p. 155 Bháshábhüshena 
App. L, p. 8, 
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form aliiye which Nripatufga repeatedly nses,7 must have gone quite 
out of use when these grammarians flourished, while it is frequently 
met with in the literary records? of the Ráshtraküta era. 

The next question that arises is who is Nripatunga so often 
mentioned in the present work? We meet with the following 
expressions :— 

Nripatuüga-déva-matatim (III. 98), 
Atisayadhavala-dharádbipa-matadindam (III. 11). 
Akhila-dhará-vallabham Améghavarshsha-nripéndram (III. 1). 

From these expressions it is manifest that Nripatuüga composed 
the Kavirijamarga, that he had the titles of Améghavarsbsha and 
Atigayadhavala, and that he was a paramount sovereign, And since 
he writes in Kannada, it may be further inferred that the Karnataka 
formed part of his dominions. Two verses,® which praise Jina, reflect 
the religious opinions of the author. These facts enable us to identify 
him with the Ráshtraküta emperor Nripatuiiga or Amóghavarshsha 1,10 

We may here point out one or two \expressions occurring in the 
present work, which are apt to lead one into the belief that Nripatuüga 
may not have been the real author of the work. For instance, in the 
colophon of each of the three parichchhédas we have the words: 
Nripatuüga-dévánumatam арра Kavirijamargga. Неге the word 
“anumatam ” is obviously intended to express the author's approval 
of those views of his predecessors, which are summarised in the 
present work. But the following passage cannot be so satisfactorily 
explained : 

sa-visésha-gunam Atisaya- | 
dhave]ókti-kramadin aripuvem tad-bhavadol tt (11., 53). 

But against this solitary instance, which is calculated to give 
one the impression that the writer of the work was different from 
Nripatnige, we mey set off the following passages, which establish 
Nripatunga's claims to authorship beyond dispute :— 

bhávisi besasidan akhila-dha- | 
rá-vallabhan int Amóghavarshshe-nripéndram n (III, 2). 
endan Atiéayadhavalam (IL, 27). 
Atisayadhavalórvvipóditálankriti (L, 147). 
Atisnyadhava]ókta-kramade (Т., 24). 

7 Verses L, 84, 114; IIL, 5. 

з Ind. Ant., Vol. XII., p. 223 ; Pampa-bhárata, I. 140, 


° I. 90; III. 18. 
зо Dynasties of Ње Kanaresc Distriots, II., 2nd ed. 
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In verse III., 230, we read that knowledge contained in Nripa- 
tuüga-déva-márgga or Kavirája-márgga is a ship which safely carries 
a high-souled person across the ocean of Kannada poetry. Апа in 
the expression nuta-sarasvati-tirtthavatara-margga which occurs in 
verse III., 225, Nripatunga is compared to а flight of steps leading 
to the sacred waters of Sarasvati. These facts prove that Nripa- 
{айра composed the present work. 

The title of the work—Kavirdjamargga—is easily explained by 
the expression Nripatuüga-déva-márgga which the author so fre. 
quently employs. And we are further told that Nripatuüga-deva- 
márgga means the path indicated by the great Nripatunga: 

Maha-Nripatuiga-dévan ádaradole példa margga (IL, 105). 

Atisayadhavalópadésa-márgga (LIL., 106). 

It is thus clear that Kavirájsmárgga means the path indicated 
by the king of poets who is no other than Nripatuüga himself. 

Besides the titles which have been noticed above, the author 
occasionally calls bimseif Naralókachandra, Nitinirantara, Nitya- 
malla-Vallabha, and Krita-kritya-malla-Vallabha.!! We learn from 
inscriptions that Vallabha was one of the titles of Améghavarsha 
1.13 Nor should we lose sight of the fact that Kannada authors 
sometimes transfer their own titles to the god whose aid they 
invoke in their works. Abhinava-Pampa may be cited as an 
instance in point.* Tt is therefore not surprising to find that the 
god who is praised in the opening verses of the Kavirijamargga is 
called Nripatunga, Nitinirantara, Krita-kritya malla and Vira-Nira- 
yana. The last mentioned title is given to Nripatuiga in the Nava- 
вагі grant, which speaks of him as Vira-Nárüvana, because he retrieved 
the fortune of the Rattas who had suffered reverses at the hands of 
the Chalukyas, just as Vishnu lifted up the earth which had sunk in 
the ocean, This explains the verse, III., 180, in the present work, 
which compares the court-yard of Vira-Náráyana to the starry 
heavens because it was adorned with pearl-strings dropped from the 
crests of hostile kings who made obeisance to him. 

As I have already pointed out, Nripatuaga, better known as 
Amógbavarsha I, belonged to the Ráshtraküta dynasty, which for 
more than two centuries ruled with splendour orer the Karnátaka 


n L, 93; LL, 99, 11 ; I, 61. 
13 The Navasári grant. 
13 Pampa-RBimdyana, edited by Mr. Rioc. 
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and Maháráshtra. ‘This dynasty was first raised to power and pros- 
perity by Dantidurga who defeated the Chálukya King Kirtivarmá 
II. Dr. Fleet says! that Dantidurga * seems to have ultimately 
made himself unpopular and to have been deposed” by his uncle 
Krishnarija I. But this view is amply refuted by an inscription!® of 
Amóghavarsha III, according to which Dantidurga left sons, who 
proved incompetent to sway the sceptre. They were consequently 
superseded by Krishnarája I., who was also called Subhatuüga. 
Krishnarája was succeeded by his sen Góvinda II., also known ав 
Vallabha, who reigned for a short time, After him his younger 
brother Nirupama Dhruva assumed the sceptre of the Rüshtraküta 
empire, His son and successor was Gévinda ПІ. From him the 
sceptre passed to his son Nripatuiga, who ascended the throne in 
Saka 737 and who wrote the Kavirijamirga. | 

The láshtrakütas were munificent patrons of learning. Hence we 
meet with numerous allusions to them in the literature of the 
Karnátaka. In a verse quoted in the Kivyavalékana we are intro- 
duced to Dantiga, the Méru of the Rattas or Ráshtrakütás : 

mundan 6- | 
duva ripu-dantigain peragan attuva Rattara Méru Dantigam II 
Kavyavalékana. 

Brahwanémidatta las preserved a tradition that Akalaiskadéva 
Rourishe in the time of Subhatuiga or Krishnarája I., who reigned 
at Minyakléta. This tradition is amply confirmed by the date 
which has been fixed for Akalankadéva and which rests upon inde- 
pendent evidence. An objection!” raised against this tradition is 
based cn the assumption that the town of Minyakhéta was built by 
Nripatuiga, a subject to which we shall presently recur. It is, 
however, necessary to mention here that the proposnl!? to interpret 


1* Dynnsties of the Kanarese Districts, 2nd ed., chap. III. 

13 It will be shortly published by Mr. Bice. 

16 See my paper on Bhartrihari and Kumárila. 

17 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 2nd cd., chap. III. 

13 id, Dr. Fle.i proposes to make PrabhAchandra live before A.D. 750 and 
his teacher Akalanka aftcr A.D. 878, making the latter contemporary with 
Krishnarája II. Bur not content with this small interval of 128 years between 
the pupil and the teacher, the eminent scholar would make Aka!anka live on 
even to A.D. 940, making him contempo:ary with Krishnarája I1T. ; and what 
ig still more startling, it is the pupil who, according to Dr. Fleet, preceded his 
own teacher Akalanka by one hundred and nincty years or nearly two oentu- 
ries ttt 
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the tradition as referring to K rishnarája ЇЇ, or ПІ. сап be regarded 
as little short of an anachronism since K rishnarája II came to the 
throne nearly half a century after the composition of the Adipurina, 
which speaks of Akalaükadéva aud his pupil Prabhichandrs as 
classical authors, while Krishnarája IIL lived a full century after the 
Jayadhavala-tika was completed, which gives the latest date for 
Jinaséna. Thua the objection to the view that Subhatunga, of 
whom tradition speaks as a contemporary of Akalahkadéga, із 
Krishnarája I., is easily disposed of. 

Góvinda II. or Vallabha IL, the son of Krishuaraja, is thus 
referred to by Jinaséna as reigning in Saka 705 :— 

SAkéshv abda-datéshu saptasu diéam paüchóttnréshüttarüm 1 

pat Indrüyudha-nàmni Krishua-nripajë Sri-Vallabhé dakshiná.n it 

Jaina Harivaméa. 

Dr. Fleet disputea!? the accaracy of my interpretation of these 
lines and proposes to construe the expression “son of king Krishna” 
with the name of Indráyadha, who is otherwise unknown to us. 
But it seems to be forgotten that this proposal involves two gratui- 
tous assumptions. In the trast place we are asked to believe 
without a particle of evidence, that Indráyudha's father was named 
Krishnarája. In the next place, Dr. Fleet would have us take for 
granted that Govinda III. was actually reigning in Saka 705!!! On 
the other hand, the construction which I have put on the passage is 
the most natural one that it can bear. It does not depend on the 
mere position of the expression “ son of king Krishna," It depends 
on two historical facts, namely, that Vallabha was the title?9 of 
Govind II. and that his father's name was Krishnarája. Moreover, 
there was в special reason for Jinasóna, after mentioning Vallabha, 
to add the qualifying expression “aon of Krishnarája " ; for the title 
Vallabha was not by itself sufficiently distinctive. It was borne by 
Góvinda's immediate predecessor Krishnarája I. ; nor was it peculiar 
to the Ráshtrakütas, since they only inherited it from the early 
Chalukyas whom they supplanted. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Vallabha, king of Karpáta, on whom Dantidurga inflicted a 
crushing defeat, was the Chalukya king Kirtivarma Il. My view ів 
also corroborated by the Karhád plates, which have been recently 
published.” 


1? id. зо id, 
*! Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1V. Part VI. 
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Dhruva or Nirupama is the Nirupamadéva mentioned by Pampa?? 
in his account of the genealogy of his patron, the Chalukya king 
Arikésari Il. But the Háshtraküta king, who is most frequently 
mentioned in Indian literature, is Nripatubga or Amógbavarsha I., 
the author of the present work. In the praáasti? of the Uttara- 
purána we are told that he became the disciple оѓ Jinasëna, the well- 
known Jaina author, who also bears testimony to the fact in the 
Párávábhyudaya.^ The interesting reference to the royal author in 
the Jayadhavali-ttki has already been noticed elsewhere.55 I will 
now introduce to the reader the Jaina mathematician Viricharya, who 
flourished in the interval that elapsed between the rise of Varüha- 
mihira and that of his illustrious commentator Bhattótpala. The 
following is the opening prasasti of the  Ganitasárasnügraha,9 in 
which Viráchárya alludes to our author by his two names Nripatuüga 
and Amóghavarsha :— : 

a-langhyain tri-jagat-airam yasyanaata-chatushtayarn | 
namas tasmai Jinéndráya Mabáviráya táyine ц 1 
Saükhyü-jüing-pradip&na Jainóndréna mabá-tvisbá | 
prakásitam jagat sarvau yéua ta:n prapamámy aham |! 2 
prinital prini-sasyanghé niritir niravagrahah | 

ári-mat Amóghavarshépa yéna svéshta-hitaishina |t 3 


зз Intro. to Sabdánuáásana, p. 26. 

35 My paper on Bhart-ihari and Kumárila, 

s+ Intro. to my edition of the Méghadüta, 

зо Bhartrihari and Kurmárila, 

so Palm-leaf МЗ. of the Jaira matha at Kolhapur. Némichandra in bis 
PratisbthAtilaka, would identify Viráchárya with Virasóna the teacher of 
Jinaséna 

tad-anvayé bhüd vidu:hAm varishthah | 

syád-Váda-nishthah sukalágamajiiab || 

ári-Virasónó jani (arkika &éii [b] | 

pradhvasta-rágàdi-samasia-lóshah || 

yasya váchám prasádóna hy amóyam bhuvana-trayam | 

Acid ashtáüga-rüpóna ganiténa pramánitam || 

tach-olthishyah pravaró jñAtó Jina«óna-munivarah | 

yad ván-ma yam Purór ásit puránam prathamam bhuvi || 
This Némichandra is later than Hastimalla to whom he refers. The latter 
completed his Kannada Adipurdna in Saka 1212, the BAkshasa samvateara, 
on Friday, the fifth day of the dark half of Pausha. The celebrated Némi- 
chandra, who hes immortalised Chámundaráya in the Trilékae4ra and Gom- 
znBtasáre ig a different and earlier author. 
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pápa-rüpáh para yasya chitta-vritti-havirbhoji | 

bhasma-sád-bhávam iyus tévandhya- kópó bhavét tatah yı 4 

vasi-kurvan jagat sarvam svayam nánnvasal paraih | 

nábhibhütah prabhus tasmád apürva-inakaradhvajah || 5 

уб vikrama-kramikránta-chakri-chakra-krita-kriyah | 

chakriká-bhanjanó námná chakriká-bhanjanó njasá || 6 

у$ vidyá-nady- adbishthind maryádá-vajra-védikah | 

ratna-garbhó yathá-khyáta- cháritra-jaladhir mahan 7 

vidhvastaikanta-pakshasya svád-vá la-nyáya-vádinah | 

dévasya Nripatuügasya vardhatam tasya sisanau |! З 

Nripatuüga is also mentioned in two verses, one of which is quoted 
in the Sabdamanidarpanz? and the other, in the Sabdinnéisaua.2% 
Who the Ráshtrakütas were is а question which has been frequently 

raised. The authority of the later records of the family, which 
represent them as descendants of Yadu in the Lunar racc, is questioned 
on this point. The late Dr. Burnell suzgested long ago that they 
were a caste of Reddis. But this view has not been accepted by other 
scholars. Dr. Fleet remnarks?? that no trace of the Ráshtrakütas is 
found in Southern India, and that they seem to have been of Northern 
origin. The question, however, can be settled by nn appenl tc the 
history of the Chalukyas and Rashtrakitas, There were inter- 
marriages between the two families on terms of equality, Sómadéva, 
а contemporary of Krishnarája III, and therefore an author of the 
Rashtrakita period, tells?? us that in his time pratilóma viváhas or 
inter-marriages of girls with inferior castes were not allowed. If 
therefore the caste of the Chalukyas had been superior to that of the 
Ráshtrakütas, Chalukya princesses would never have been given in 
marriage to Rashtrakita princes. Bat we learn from inscriptions?! 
that many Chalukya princesses had Ráshtraküta kings for their 
husbands. It follows therefore that the caste of the Ráshtrakütas, 
was equal to or identical with that of the Chalukyas. Again, the 
surnames Chálké, Sélar, Kadam, Moré, Jadhav and Rashtrakunda 
which are borne at the present day by the Maráthá families of the 
Dekkan, can be easily identified with Chálkya or Chalokya, Silahára, 
Kadamba, Maurya, Yádava and Ráshtraküta, the names of the 


зт p. 171. зв p. 194. 
39 Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts. 
зо Nitivákyámrite. Bombay ed. p, 13. 
51 Dynasties of the Kanaresc Districts. 
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dynasties which held sway over the Karnataka and Maháráshtra from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century. All these surnames, including 
Ráshtrakunda, are given in Sivinanda Yóg/ávara's Maráthi vaméávali.?? 
The object of this work, which is considered very old,33 is to expose 
the attempts of those who try to pass themselves off as Maráthás but 
who have no claims to be considered as such. From these facts we 
can safely conclude that the Rishtrakundas or Ráshtrakütas belonged 
to the same caste аз Siváji who founded the Матай Empire in later 
times. Nor is there anything surprising in the fact that they were 
cultivators of Kannada literature, since the Chálukya king Bhülóka- 
malla, in his Máuasóllisa,* has preserved many a Kannada song 
eurrent in his day. 

Nripatuüga was not only a liberal patron of letters, but he is nlso 
known as a Sanskrit author. A few years ago I discovered a small 
Jaina work entitled Praánóttararatnamáló? the concluding verse of 
which owns А mózhavarsha as its author :— 

vivékát tyakta-rajyéna rájnéyam ratuamalika | 
rachit Amdghavarshéua su-dhiya sa l-alaükritib H 

Several editions of this work hnve since been published in Bembay, 
It is variously attributed to Saükaráchárya, Saikarinanda, and а 
Svétimbara writer Vimala. But the royal authorship of the Ratna- 
mild is confirmed by a Thibetan translatiou’® of it discovered by 
Schiefner, in which the author is represented to have been a king and 
his Thibetan name, as re-translate | into Sanskrit by the same scholar, 
із Amóghódaya, which obviously stands for Améghavarsha, This 
work was composed between Saka 797-799; in the former year 
Nripatunga abdicated iu favour of his son Akálavarsha. 

Manyakhéta ог Malakhéda was the capital of the Ràshtrakûta 
empire. Whether it was Nripatuüga who built this town is a question 
which has exercised the ingenuity of scholars. Dr. Bhandarkar holds?? 
that it was founded by Nripatunza. Ог. Fleet inclines to the same 
opinion. Let us examine critically the grounds on which this view is 
based, The only evidence adduced by Dr. Bhandarkar із a passage in 


32 Edited by Dr. Dàdà Nathaji Sélké. In this work the name Chalke 
appears as Chulakiyà and SAlónkhó. 

33 Not older than RAmadéva king of Dévagiri, whom it mentions. 

** Deooan College MSS. 35 Ind. Ant. Vol. XIT., p. 218.. 

зв Barly History of the Dekkan, Section XI. 

37 Td. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, Chapter ПІ. 
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the Wardha grant, which also occurs in the Karhád grant and rans 
a8 follows :— . 

tat-sdour ünata-nripó Nripatunga-dévah 

sübhüt sva-sainya-bhara-bhaüguritáhi-rájah t 

уё Manyakhétam amaréudrapurdpahiisi 

girvüna-garveam iva kharvvayitum vyadhatta l 

This verse Dr. Bhandarkar thus translates: “ His son, to whom 
kings bowed, and who tortured the king of serpents bv the heavy 
massof his army, was that lord Nripatunga who founded Minyakhéta 
which Inughed down [to scorn] the city of the Indra of the gods, in 
order, as it were, to humble the pride of the gods." The second part 
of the verse, on which Dr. Bhandarkar relies, is opea to another 
interpretation. The Sanskrit word which is rendered by “ founded " 
is vyadhatta which simply means “made”; and taking the 
expression amaróndra-purópahósi as the completion of the predicate, 
vyadhatta,9 we may translate the passage thus: — Nripntuüga 
made Manyakhéta superior to the capital of Iudra. That this 
is the only correct interpretation of the above verse will appear 
from „the fact that the town of Miinyakhéta existed before 
Nripsataiga as it is mentioned in the PramZyakamala®® mártanda by 
Prabháchandra who preceded*? Jinaséna aud his disciple Nripatuiga. 
This affords an interesting confirmation of the tradition preserved by 
Brahmanémidatta that Mányakhéta was the capital of Krishnarija I. 

T have thus placed before the reader all the information concerning 
Nripatuüga, which recent research has made accessible to us, We 
shall now turn to his work the Kavirájamárga. Since he ascended 
the throne in Saka 737 and abdicated in Saka 797, it is clear that the 
work was composed between these two dates, and is therefore the 
earliest Kannada poem that has come down to us. On this account 
it is replete with interest both for the student of the Kannada 
language and the historian of Indian literature. 

The work is divided into three parichchhédas, The first treats of 
faults in poetry ; the second deals with áabdálaükáras, while the third 
and last discusses arthálankáras. Nripatuoga’s introductory remarks 
are invaluable as they throw an interesting light on the early history 

зе Dekkan College МВ. No. 836 of 1876-76 p. 372a ; M8. No. 638.49, p. 800. 

*9 Bhartihari and Kurmárila. Dr. Fleet says that Prabháchandra lived 
before A. D. 750, but that the town of Mánakhéta [mentioned by this Jaina 
enthor] was built only in the time of Gdvinda III, and Nripatunga. !!! 
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of the Kannada language. Io verse I., 29, we are intrcduced to 
Vimalóda,a, Nágárjuna, Jayabandhu and Durvvinita as the best 
writers of Kannada prose who flourished before the ninth century. 
It is hard to say whether, in the verse referred to above, Vimalódaya 
is an adjective qualifying Nágárjjuna or a name. It may also 
be treated as a compound of two names, Vimala and Udaya, ae 
suggested*! by Mr. Rice who identifies Vimala with Vimalachandra 
mentioned in an inscription at Sravana Belzola. We possess no 
information about Nágárjjuna and Jayabandiu. Daorvvinita was one 
of the early байда kings who had Püjyapáda for his preceptor.‘ 
We are told in verse I., 33 that ŠSrivijara, Kavišvara, Pandita-Chandra 
and Lókapála were some of the best Kannada poets whose works 
were read and admired in the firat half of the ninth century. 
Srivijaya? ів named by Këširája and Maügarasa,* and is mentioned 
in an inscription at Sravana Belgola, Kavisvara may be identified with 
Kaviparaméshthi who is spoken of as Kaviparanésvara in the prasasti 
of the Uttarapurüna end in the Chámundarája-purána.*5 The last 
named work cites a few Sanskrit verees from the Jinadharma- 
dipakashtaka which it ascribes to Kavipsraniésvara, Pandita-Chandra 
may be the Chaudrabhatta mentioned by K@siraja and praised*® by 
Durgasi:nha, a contemporary of the Chálukya king Jagadékamalla II, 
As suggested? by Mr. Rice, Lékapila may be connected with 
Lékiditya, the son of Bankarasa, of the Chella-kétana‘’e family, after 
whom Bankápur was named. Unfortunately the works of these authors 
have not escaped the ravages of time. But the fact that they were 
extremely popular when Nripatuüga wrote, is of itself sufficient to 
prove that the Kannada language was highly cultivated and possessed 
a considerable literature during the Ráshtraküta period. 


+1 Intro. to Sabdánuádeana, p. 20. 

«з Id., p. 19. 

** Id., p. 21. But Srivijaya (I. 149; II. 163; 111. 288) may also be a title of 
Nripatunga, This view is correct if Durgasimha means the Kavirájamárga 
when he speaks of Srivijayara Kavimárgam. Pañchatantra in Karnátakak4- 
vyamaiijari, Nov. 1896. 

** SAhápur МВ. 

*5 Hosür MS. 

** Kannada Pafüchatantra in the KarnátakakAvyamaüjari. 

*! Intro. to Sabd4nnédsans, р. 23, 

*'a Challa-kétana is chéla-kétans, chails-kótana or vastra-kétana = cloth- 
banner; see my paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV., pp. 104, 106, 
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According to verse I., 36, the region iu which Kannada was spoken, 
extended from the Kavéri as far as the Gódávari. This includes a 
considerable part of what is now regarded ns a purely Maratha 
country, But this ought not to incline us to dispute the accuracy of 
Nripatuüga's statement concerning the Northern limit. It must, 
indeed, be admitted that at the present day Kannada is spoken only 
in the southern districts of the Bombay Presidency, Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Dharwar and North Kanara, Kolhapur is considered a purely Maratha 
District. With the exception of a few Jains and Lingiyats, the 
people at Kolhapur speak Marathi which is also the olficial language 
of the place. In the vernacular schools Marithi alone is taught, 
Kannada being little understood. But that this was not the case in 
ancient times is abundantly proved by the Kannada inscriptions in 
the temple of Mahalakshmi which is situated in the heart of the 
town. Nor is this all. In the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur which con- 
tains the richest collection of Digambhara Jaina works in Sonthern 
India, all the manuscripts are written in Kannada characters, 
the lanzauge employed being Sanskrit, Mágadhi or Kannada. The 
illustrious Kannada author Gunavarmà tells us that he finished 
one of his works entitled Udyógasárs*? in the Chandranáthnbasti at 
Kolhapur. He must have been a native of this town or must have 
been attracted to it as the ceutre of Kannada learning in his days. 
Local names ia the Kolbapur territory are also Kannada, as, for 
instance, Siro] which is nothing but Siri-volal = Sri-polal. Then 
again the head of the Lakshmiséna Matha at Kolhapur to this day 
issues his circulars in Kannada to his numerous disciples in the 
Karahataka Pránta which is identical with the Satárá District, the name 
Karahitaka or Karháda being now restricted to the town of that 
name, The town and district of Solapur also contain numerous 
Kannada inscriptions, From these facts it is evident that in tho 
ninth century Kannada was spoken over a considerable part of the 
Maratha country, and that it has had to yield its place to the 
encroaching Marathi idiom since the rise of the Marithi empire. 

We also learn from verae I., 37, that in the ninth century the 
Kannada spoken at Kisuvolal, Kopana, Purigere and Onkunda was 
considered the pure well of Kannada undefiled. Kisuvolal is the 
modern Pattadakal in the Bijapur District. Kopana is Koppala, 
a railway station between Gadag and Bellary, Purigere is the 


48 М8. belonging to Padmarája Pandit. 
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modern Lakshmésvara in the Dharwar District, which belongs to the 
Miraj State Seuior; one of the five banas or parts into which 
Lakshmésvara is divided, still goes by the name of Puliker or 
Huliker. Onkunds or Okkuada is in the Belgaum District, The 
opinion that natives of these districts enjoyed the reputation of being 
consummate masters of Kannada composition is confirmed by Pampa, 
who in 941 A. D. professes to write in the pithy Kannada of 
Puligere.*? Š 

We shall next proceed to consider what light the Kavirajamarga 
throws on the history of Sanskrit literature. Bágpa's two works, Harsha- 
charita and Kadambart, are extolled as master-pieces of Sanskrit prose. 
This reference to Bána is not the earliest known to us as Prabháchandra 
frequently refers to the Kidambari and its author in his Praméyaka- 
malamártanda.59 The best Sanskrit poets whose works were most popular 
in the time of Nripatunga (L, 31) were Gunasüri, Narayana, Bháravi, 
Kalidasa and Mágha. We know nothing about the first author. 
Naréyaga is mentioned by Sômadôva in bis Yagastilaka.° Аз regards 
the other three poets we may observe that their popularity continuesun- 
diminished to the present day. The fameof Kalidasa and Bbüravi dates 
from en earlier epoch, both being mentioned in the Aiho]e inscriptions 
of Pulikési IT, Kálidása is quoted by Bhatta Kumárila ;52 and I have 
told the Sanskrit student how in Nripataüga's own time the great poet’s 
Cloud-messenger was subjected to the process known as samasyápü- 
rana 80 as to baffle all the attempts of subsequent scribes or commen- 
tators to tamper with the text of that charming poem. Tho men- 
tion of Magha in the Kavirüjamárga is the oldest reference we have 
met with to the author of the Sióupálavadha. This poet is also 
mentioned in inscriptions, 

The Kavirájamárga also affords an interesting glimpse of the reli- 
gious coadition of the people during the Ráshtraküta era. One of 
ihe faults we are advised to avoid in poetical compositions is called 
samayaviruddha ; and in verse I, 104 Nripatunga explains samaya to 
mean “Those well-known sects of Kapila, Sugata, Калада and Chár- 

*? Intro, to Sabdánu&asana, p. 29. 

зо Palm-leaf MS. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur, 

505 Dr. Peterson's Report for 1833-84, р. 45. 

8: Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 

53 Bhartrihari and Kumárila. 

83 Intro, to my edition of the Méyhadata, 

** They will be shortly published by Mr. Rice. 
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váka." We are further told in the вате verse that an account of the 
Sáükhyas, Buddhists, Vais’éshikas, and Lékéyatikas, or an allusion 
to them in literary productions should be in perfect accord with their 
opinions; any author, who ehould neglect this rule, would lay himself 
open to the fault named above. А natural inference from these 
remarks of Nripatuüga is that in his time these sects owned numer- 
ous followers among his subjects. This is confirmed by inscrip- 
tions of his time, one of which compares an ancestor of Nripatuüga to 
Sugata in kindness, and three others record grants to Buddhist 
monks.«a  Akalaükadéva, а distinguished author of tho Ráshtraküta 
period, asks 
уб jagdhvá. pisitam eamatsya-kavalam jivam cha sünyam vedan | 
kartá karma-phalam па bhuükta iti уф vaktá sa Buddhah 


katham 11 
Akalaüka-stótra. 


The fact that Buddhism continued to prevail long after the 
Ráüshtraküta empire had passed away, is attested by three Kannada 
iuscriptions.5 A contemporary account of these sects from the pen 
of Jinaséna, who was our author's preceptor, supplies an interesting 
commentary on the latter's verse alluded to above. 

tatas tad-vachanam sódhum a-saktó durmadóddhatah 1 

dvitiyas sachivó vácham ity пуйсһа Mahámatib # 27 

bhüta-vádam athálambya sa Laukáyatikim érutim | 

prastuvan jiva-tattvasya dûshaņê matim átanót|| 28 

sati dharmini dharmasya ghatate déva chintanam | 

sa дуа tavan násty átmá kutó dharma-phalam bhajét || 29 

prithivy-ap-pavanágninüm saügbátüd iba chétaná | 

pridurbhavati madyáüga-sabgamán 1nadaóakti-vat и 30 

taté na chétaná kiya-tattvat prithag ih deti nah | 

tasyis tad-vyatirékén ánupalabdhél kha-pushpa-vat à 31 

tatô na dharmah pápam vá para-lókaá cha kasya-chit | 

jala-budbuda-vaj jivà vilfyante tanu-kshayat н 32 

tasmid drishta-sukhain tyaktvá para-lóka-sukbárthinal ! 

vyr.rtha-kléshà baavanty été lóka-dvaya-sukhách chyutáh и 33 

tad éshám para-lókártbá вата króshtur ámishai | 

tyaktva mukhágatam móbán mindédtpataniyaté и 34 

Sta Cave-Temple Inscriptions, p. 92; Iud. Aut., Vol. XIIT., pp. 134.196. 


55 Damba] inscription : the othor two inscriptions will be shortly publish- 
ed by Mr. Rice, 
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pmda-tyagal lihant {m@ hastam prétya-snkhépaayd | 

vipralabdhás samutsrishta-drishta--bhógá. vichótasah Н 35 

eva-maté yuktim ity uktvá viraté bhüta-vádini | 

vijnána-mátram déritya prastavan jiva-nástitàm {| 36 

Sambhinnà váda-kendüyá-vijrimbhitam ath ódvahan | 

smitam sva-mata-samsiddhim ity upanyasyati sme sah 1 37 

jiva-vadin na të kaś chij jlvó'sty an-upalabdhitah | 

vijüapti-mátram ëv édam kshana-bhangi yatô jagat и 38 

air-amsam tach cha vijüánam nir-anvaya-vinasvaram | 

vódya-védaka-samvitti-bh&gair bhinnam praáásaté ц 39 

santánávasthités tasya smrity-üádv арі ghatám at&t | 

samvrityá sa cha saatánah santánibhyó ma bhidyaté и 40 

pratyabhijüüdikam bhrántam vastuni kshana-naávaré | 

yatha lüna-punar-.játa-nakha-k&éádishu kva chit # 41 

tat vijnina-santáns-vyatiriktó na Кеб cha па | 

jiva-sañjñah padarthé ?sti prétya-bháva-phalópsbhuk и 42 

tad amutr átmamó dubkha-jihásártham prayasyatah 1 

tittibhasy Bra bhitis të gaganád a-patishyatah H 43 

ity udirya sthit@ tasmin mantri Satamatis tatah 1 

nairktmya-vadam &lambya prévich éttham viketthana) ú 44 

Sünyam ëva jagad visvam idam mithy ávabhásatá 1 

bhrántéh svapnéndraj&ládau hasty-Adi-pretibhása-vat 11 45 

tatah kutó ‘sti và jivah para-lékah kutô 'sti vå | 

asat sarvam idam yasmad gandharva-uagar-ádi-vet Q 46 

até 'mi para-lókártham барб 'nushthána-tatparáh 1 

vrith aiva klëšam áyánti paramürthánabhijiakáh n 47 

gharmarambhé mrigá yad-vad drishtvà Maru-marichikál) 4 

jalasay anudhavanti tad-vad bhógárthinó ‘py amt н 48 

Ádipurána, Chap, V. 

The present work invites our attention to another field of inquiry. 
The subject of Alaükára has engaged the pens of many eminent 
Sanskrit authors. Some of these must have certainly preceded 
Nripatuhga, Bhámaha, Dharmakirti and Dandi are the earliest 
writers on Alankara known to us. Bhamaha also wrote а commen- 
tary оп the Prakrita-prakass of Vararuchi, an excellent edition of 
which we owe to Professor Cowell, Bháhama's views are frequently 
criticized by Dandi5* Dharmakirti is the illustrious Buddhist author 
quoted by Kumárila and Sánkarüchárya.7 But the works of Bhámaha 


8° KAvyddaréa, Chap. I 
57 My paper on Dharmakirti aud Хайкагасћа rya. 
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and Dharmakirti have not survived to our times. Ав regards the 
third authority on Alaükáüra, namely, Dandi, we find that he is 
assigned to the sixth century by Professors Weber®® and Max Müller. 
But Dr. Buhler? holds that there is no evidence for claiming so 
high an antiquity for the author of the Kavyadarga. It is therefore 
very important to ascertain whether any fresh light is thrown on the 
age of Dandi by the work before as, In the fifth verae of the third 
paticichhéda, Nripatuiza says that in explaining arthá'aükáras he 
will follow ancient authorities, But he docs not name them. Let us 
endeavour to identify at least опе of them. The Kiavyddarga which 
has escaped the fate that has befallen the works of Bhámaha and 
Dharmokirti will greatly facilitate the present inquiry. 

We know that Nigavarmi, a later Kunnada author, has also 
treated of Aluükára in his Kávyávalókana. At the end of this work 
he informs us that he has laid under contrihntiou the works oi 
Vanana, Rudrata, Bhimaha and Dandi 

Vámananum Rudratanu n | 

Bhá[maha]num Dandiyun manan-gole pélv an- I 

ti mahige negate péllam | 

Dimódara-tasayau i vachó'lankritiya n И 

Kavyavalékana, 

Tf Nágavarmá had not vouchsafed to us the names of his authori- 
ties, we should still have been able to find Шеш out by the compara- 
tive method, thus :— 

a-vina$rara-gati еллпвха | 

гау emba Sugatókti satyam ant alladod à и 

nava-nila-nirajikshiya | 

s&-vilás-ülókam innum irkkume manado] tt 

Kávyávalóknna, p. 80, 
satvam êv aha Sugatah sainskirdo a-vinn$varán | 

tatháhi вй chakórákshi sthit aiv Аду ñpi mó hridi if 

Kavyidarsa, Chap. III., 174, 

Paduva] kililo] emma toltu paduva] mutt-abbey š kineyo—y 

1 paduvam éakti-vihinan &adhn-badhira:: Кё] ajian 1 bágilo] u 

paduvem baleyen orvva] illi maney ánmam pódan ind ürgge niin t 

padal end ent ede véluvai pathika matt i poltinol gámpaué t 

Ках; üvnlókanu, 


sa History of Indian literature. 


s» Lutrolnetion to Sabláuusasana, p. 52. 
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ékákini yad abalá taruni tath áha- 
m asmin grihé griha-patié cha gató vidésam | 
kim yá'hase tad iha vásam іуагл varáki 
ávaérür mam 4ndha-badhiré nanu müdha pántha i 
Rudr»ta, Kávyálankára, VII, 41. 
No scholar who reads these verses can avoid the conclusion that the 
Sanskrit verses are the originals of the Kannada ones. Let us now 
apply this test to some of the verses in the third parichchhéda of the 
Kavirájamárga, which, as we are assured by Nripatuüga himself, are 
based on those of ancient authorities, The following verses are most 
striking : 
viséshókti is thus illustrated : — 
sphuriyisade дабапа-упѕапёп — 1 
taram áraktahg^] ágad enasum kangal i 
bharita-bbrükuti kalam à—| 
g irade mukham geldan intuy ari-nripa-balamam II 
Nripatuùga, III. 122, 
na baddhá bhrukutir nêpi sphuritó dasana-chchhadah | 
na cha raktá bhavad-drishtir jitañ cha dvishatém balam I 
Dandi, Kávrádaráa, Il, 326. 
hétu is thus illustrated : — 
ariv ullavarol berasu(sa)vu(du)—1 
darindam ariyadarol appa parichayadindam II 
nerey indriyamam gelladu—| 
darindam akkum jarakke pinam besanam [| 
Nripatunga, II., 165. 
an-abhyâsêna vidiánám a-samsargéna dhimatám | 
- a-migrahéna cháksháná n jáyaté vyasanam nrinám II 
Dandi, Kávyádarsa, II, 247. 
anusaydkshé pa is thus illustrated : — 
dhanamam nerapade vidyá—| 
dhanama:n madade taguldu negalade tapado] 11 
manujatvam a-phalam áyt еп—1 
t enag embudan arivud ati (nu) šayákshópakamam [| 
Nripatunga, IIT., 101. 
arthó na sambhritah kašchin na vidya káchid arjitá | 
na tapal} sañ-hitain kinchid gatañ cha sakalam тауар |! 
Dandi, Kávyádarsa, If, 161, 
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atisayékéi is thus illustrated : — 
&sé-valayita-ldka—| 
küiam id én ati-visálamÓ ninna уаёб—1| 
rásiyan indu-dyutiya ni—l 
káiaman ola-ko]gum alavi-galid irddudumam M 
Nripatunga, ITI., 94. 
ahó viéádlam bhüpála bhavana-tritayódaram 1 
mati mátum a-šakyó'pi уаёб-гёзїг yad atra tê Hl 
Dandi, Kávyálarón, II., 219 
Two more instances will suffice :— 
harinadhara-sarasijaüga — 1 
] dorey all ivu tanage táne dore ninna mogam II 
nirupamam embudan arivadu | 
nirutam as&lháranópamódaya-vidhiyam W 
Nripatuügea, THI, 77 
chandráravindayóh kántim atikramya mukham tava | 
&tman aiv ábhavat tulyam ity asádháranópamá || 
Dandi, Kávyádarés, II., 37 
herinadharanol visham mala- | 
ysrubade] snalárehchi ninna vadanódaradó] и 
parushatare-vachanam appudu | 
duravápam id int asambhavépamam akkam II 
Nripatuüga, IIL, 79. 
chandra-bimbéd iva visham chandauád iva pávakab | 
parushá vag itó vaktrid ity as«mbhávitópamá II 
Dandi, Kávyádaráa, IL, 89. 
We have only to glance at these verses to be convinced that 
Nripatuüga has here given us literal translations from the Kévyadarsa. 
It is worth noticing that most of the verses in the third parichchhéda 
of the Kavirájwmárga.are either translations or adaptations from 
Dandi. Nor do we fail to recognise his influence in other parts of 
the work. It is, moreover, easy to infer that Nripatunga was also 
indebted to Bhamaha and Dharmakirti since dhvani, which is men- 
tioned as & figure of speech in this work, fiads no place in the 
Kávyüdaráa, though it is hard to estimate the extent to which 
Nripatuhga was influenced by these authors, as their works are no 
longer extant, But the fact that translations from Dandi are found 
in the Kavirá;amárga is most important from a historical point of 
view, It amply proves that Dandi was regarded as an ancient 
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authority on А1айЕйга in the beginning of the ninth century. Aud 
the following verse in the Kávy&darás also furnishes some clue to 
his age :— 

násikys-madhyá parita$ chatur-varna-vibbfshita | 

asti kachit рой yasyám asbta-varn-áhvayá nripâh t 

Kâvyâdarśa, Chap. III. 

This is a puzzle the solution of which is Káüchf ruled over by the 
Pupdraka! kings. It is thus clear that in Dandi's time K àñcht was 
the capital of the Pundrakae. It must have subsequently fallen into 
the hands of the Pallavas, who, as we learn from inscriptions, 
retained possession of it from the time of Pulik'ái II. to that of 
Nripatunga himself. These facts enable us to assign Dandi to the 
end of the sixth century and afford an interesting confirmation of the 
views held by Professors Weber and Max Müller on this point. 


1 According to the commentator Vijay4ananda (Dekkan College MS. No. 43 
of 1872-73) the solution is Kafioh! ruled over by Chódarája; but this does not 
affect my conclusion as to the age of Dandi. 
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Авт. IV.—A new Chalukya Copper-plate from Sanjan. 
By A. М. T. Jackson, M.A., I.C.S. 


(Read, 17th March 1898.) 


The gravt which is the subject of this paper was found by Hasanji 
Kelin, a caltivator of Sanjin ia the Umbargaon pêtha of the Dabanu 
Taluka of the Thana district, twelve or thirteen years ago. He 
discovered it at a depth of about three feet below the surface of the 
ground iu his compound where h° was digging the foundations of a 
new house On fiading it he burnt off the coating of earth that 
covered it and cleaned it with tamarind jnice. In consequence of 
sickness occurring in his family shortly after its discovery, Hasanji 
began and has continued till the present the practice of offering 
incense to the plate every Thursday night. 

The grant consists of two plates, somewhat damaged, the first one 
on the upper edge and іп the two lower corners, and the second one 
along the lower part of the left-hand edge. With this exception the 
plates are in good condition and very legible. They both have raised 
rims nnd are pierced with two holes for the connecting ringe, of 
which the left-hand one, bearing a heavy copper seal with the figure 
of a lion walking to the left, still remains intact. 

The characters belong to the southern class of alphabets and are of 
the regular type in use in Chalukya inscriptions of the 7th century. 
They are deeply cut, but the plates are so thick that they do not 
show through. 

The lanzunge of the grant is Sanskrit, and with the exception of 
the usual quotations from the Mahabbarata towards the end, it is 
wholly in prose. 

The numeral sign for 5 ocenrs in plate 1I. line 5 and that for 30 
in lines 4 and 6 (twice) of the same plate. The inscription refers 
itself to the time of Vikramáditya I. of the Western Cbalukya family. 
It mentions first his father Pulakési IL., with special reference to his 
vietory over Harshadéva, the king of Kanauj. It nest mentions 
Vikramaditya, for whom it gives the additional name of  Kókkulla 
aud whom it describes in general terms as an activo and successful 
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warrior. The next name is that of Buddhavarasarája, who is stated 
to be the uncle of Vikramaditya and the younger brother of Satyáá- 
raya (Pulakési). He speaks of himself as devoted to the service of 
gods and Brahmans, and as having won а victory over the chief of 
the Natyana tribe. Though he calls himself “a moon in the sky of 
the kings of the Chalukya house" it is clear that he was only a 
feudatory chief subordinate to his nephew Vikramaditya. The purpose 
of the inscription is to record the grant by Buddhavarasa of a landed 
estate consisting of а mango-orchard and two fields to Sagula Dikehita 
son of Réva of the Hartti gótra and the Hiranyakési subdivision of 
the Taittiriya Sákhá of the black Yajurveda. The name of the 
village in which the land granted wag situated, is not preserved, but 
it was included in the Amvaranta Vishaya, and the iand was bounded 
on the north and west by the sea. The grantee was a resident of a 
place called Srikelvivana, and the grant was made at the city of 
Pinuka on the occasion ofa solar eclipse on the new moon (Ы of 
the month of Piusha, but no year is mentioned. 

The grant must, however, be subsequent to the year 655 A. D. when 
Vikramáditya appears to have ascended the throne, and earlier than 
the year 671-2 A. D., which is the date of the earliest grant of 
Sryásraya Siladitya. 

Of the geographical names mentioned in the grant, the Amvaranta 
Vishaya may be compared with the Avaretikivishaya named in 
another grant of Pulakéái II, Tho correct form of the name is 
apparently Aparánta or Aparántaka, which was the old name of the 
Western coast of India from the Mahi to Goa (see I. A., VIL, 259) 
‘Sri Kalvivana at which the grantee resided, should apparently be 
identified with the village of Kelva close to Mahim in the táluká of 
the same name, The city of Pinuka may be Pen, the chief town of 
the Táluká of that name in the Kolaba district. 

The language of the grant is somewhat confused and ungramma- 
tical, and I am not sure that I have always succeeded in grasping 
its meaning. There are also certain words in the specification of 
boundaries in pl, IL, 2-3 which do not appear to be Sanskrit at all. 
I have further been obliged to have untranslated the terms prátióhó 
dika, apavihina $ atyasMtarasiddhi in pl, IL., 8, which appear to denote 
different kinds of revenue derivable from land. The opening invoca- 
tion and the genealogical portion of the grant resemble the Chalukya 
form rather in spirit than in wording, and, though the grant contains 
many words belonging to the usual formule, they are often used in 
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unusual senses or in unusual collocations, Luckily, however, there is 
not much room for doubt about the meaning of the historical part. 

The occurrence of the word rüshtraküfa (in the form risbtragrima 
kite) as the name of an official is the earliest known to me in 
any Western grant. The enumeration of the puranic kings Nriga 
Nahusha, Dhundhumára Dašaratha and R&ma is of some interest in 
connection with the question as to the age of the puranie history, as 
is also the mention of Arjuna of the Mahábbárata. The Natyana 
tribe and the Nóka family were both hitherto unknown. 

The seal bears the figare of a lion instead of the usual Chalukya 
cognisance which was the boar. Bat except this fact and the 
confased language of the grant there seems no reason to doubt its 
genuineness. 

The akshara sha or shah in Plate 1I., lines 5, 6 and 7, seems to be 
an abbreviation of the name of some measure of length, bat I am not 
able to supply the full form of the word, 

Plate I. 

1. Om Svasti Amare samkééa kaya bhishana raktánaló ...., 
danata áikhandadamshtró! natam. 

2. Jayatu ваай várüha-rüpain 11 értmatam sakalabhu[vana] sats- 
tüyamána Mánav ya-sagó. 

3. tránàm Háriti-putránám sapta-mátar? ábhisiktánám Sri Ma- 
hásénasya pádánudhyátà. 

4. nám Karitikéya-snihraksbana-pripte-kelyiqe-paramparinii 
Bhagavá? pratyaksha Hariná tushté. 

5. па varó dattah samásüdita pratyayd  varüha-làmchanam са 
Calukyánàm krita cá$vamédha*-rá, 

6. jasüya-paundarika-yügáh5 yat kipcit kula-duritam tad vinasht 
am avabhritha snánàáih Suci-pa. 

7. vitei-krita-sira-garira®-nriga-naghusha’-Dhunduméra-D a ó a - 
atha-Ramadéva-tat-pratimanam iva? dhanu. 

8 shmatá? Uttarápath-üdhipatih Sri  Harshadéva-pará-jay-ópa 
lIabdh-Ógrah pratápa9»-param&svarah. 

9. Paramásaty-&áérayab!? Sri Pulaké&iprithivi-Vallabha-mahá- 
таја) tasya sutah statpádá.!3 


1 Bead énnalam. s Read mate. 5 Read Bhagavotd. 
* Bead krit-dévamédha. s Bead улі. ° Read ñrah-šortra. 
* Read Nahusha. 5 Head Ramadéra-pratiména. 

- * Bead dhanushmatám. % Read ugra-pratdpah 


10 Read Parama-saty-dsrayah. її Read mahérdjas. 19 Read outas tat. 
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10. nudhyátáP dakshigamiva’’ báhudagdaprithivi-pálana-kshamó 
vyapagata-sajala-jaladhara-pa. 

11. tela-vyÓma-tala-gata-áarad-indu-kirapa-dhavala-vimala-yaáó- 
mahipati-samara-várana-vá. 

12. rama-ni&ésha!5-karkkas-ábhóga-bhishanütur!*-opantt-ósha- 
dhim iva tusbti karém arjunam.8 ivå. 

13. &ésha-sa(m)gráma-vijayó Prithivi-vallabhah ráj-átirüja-para- 
méávara-Jayaári-Kokkulla-Vikra. 

14 máditya-mahárájah tasya pitriyó!? Saty-áérayasy-ánujó déva- 
dvija $uárüshábhirató 

15. Netyana-gana-yati-bhayatn  nóka-cáturdanta?9-gaja-ghat-áto- 
palabdha*!-vijayé Calukya-kula. 

16. narapatinün gagana-candranim™ іта mahi-palana-sita-vi- 
pula-prakhyáta-yaáó mátá-pitri. 

17. pádánudhyátó  paramamáhóévaró madanamg-iérayah Sri 
Buddhavarasa-rája kuśalî 

18. [sa] rvván ёта vishayapati-ráshtra-gráma-küta-kula-mahatará- 
dhikári? eamanubédhaya. . 

19. [ty astu sa] rvva-viditam yathi © mayá sügare-tató 
dváóa* С) grámyá avaranta visha[y]árm. 

20. [targata . . . . gr]à mé uttara-diáá dada-nivarttana.® 

Plate II. 

1. Pramánéna-MahindárümÓ sthávaram ^ Ambárámóna  vibhü- 
shita®-dattam Sagula-dikshita. 

2. sya rimasya?" dakshinadisA Sè С) diva-kshétram malla-kshé 
rem са saha O lavaniváuüdóna varasigi. 

3. lëna-sahitam вітёвуёрі kramita-pramánam dvadaéabhégikaih 
Nékakula-pradhánáih Mátridina-gráma. 

4. Küténa Kamicadi-pratiharéna sahitam amkkavijadi Uddha- 
vülikánakócarátatàyikápü. 

5. rvvéna  bán&mtaróna  gatáyá tala?9-vriksharh sha pürvvéna 
sandhih Vyaghra-tatakam tasya ca рагі. 


15 Read nudhydté. 1* Read dakshina. 

15 Read nthsésha. 1* Read bhtshana dtur. 

17 Read dushadhir, 18 Read tushtikaró s rjuna ira. 

19 Read pitrioyah. зо Read pati-bhayánaka-caturdante, 
31 Bead ghatt-6palabdha. эз Read candramá. 

35 Read mahattar-ddhikdrinah, ** Read doddaša (?). 

35 Read ng. 35 Read ribhüshitar. 


87 Read drdmasya. зв Read ydrat-tela. 
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6. váhó 30 shi dakshinadiáá sima-sandhih paácima-diáá uttara 
dišñ са mahédadhi-maryada. 

7. shah ва simaparikarah caturádgh&tana?? viéuddhah sédiva 
vapaké sarvvádánam dattam vi&ishté pra. 

8. ti-bhédikápa-vihinÓ-tyaintara-siddhih ^ bhümi-echidra-nyáyéna 
acita-bhata-pravésyah ácandr-árkka. 

9. sama-káliush ^ putra-pótra*?- prapáutránvayah?! kramó-pabh- 
овул) Srikalvivana-vástavya-Hártti, 

I0. sagótra-Téttiri?-&ükhá-Hiranyakésih manéka*?-s4stra-pérats- 
gata-pradhána-prathamóttama-nagara. 

11. vilacchéoa-dhayirah Réva caturvédasya  putráya**-Sagnla- 
svámi-dikshitasya Bali-caru, 

12. váiávadóvügnihótráya kriy6tsarppan-artham mátápitrór átma 
na$ca puny a-yaso-bhi. 

18. vriddhay@ Pausha-masasya  amávüsyám?5 “Wditya-grahanë 
Pinuka-nagara sthiténa Sri Buddbavarasé. 

14. na sahasténa?? udakatisarggéna Sagula-dikshitasya tain 
Sédiva-kshetram || Bahubhih rvvasu.?7, 

15. dhábhuktá rájabhih Sagarüdibhih yasya yasya yada bhüml 
stasya®® tasya (айй phalam. 

16. svadattüm paradattám ca yd haróta vasundharáh?? shashtiui 
dvarsha‘°-gahasrani vishtayam 

17. jayaté krimih tú Tatákánám sahasrépa masvamédha‘!-saténa 
ca ратёш kóti pradánéna 

18. Bhümi-harttá па áudhyati 11 pürvvadattám dvijátibhyó yatn‘? 
raksha Yudhishthira mahi€-mahi. 

19. matám áréshtha dânâc chréyo nupálanarh t Likhitam Reva. 
ёраппа, |! 

Translation. 

1-2. Om good luck Ever victorious be the boar form, which has 
а body resembliug a god, which . . . . red fire . . апа 
which is lofty in crest and tusk. 

2-4, The divine incarnate Vishnu, being pleased, granted a boon 
to those, who are glorious, who belong to the Mánavya Gótra that is 


39 Read catur-udghátana. зо Read pdutra. 

51 Read dnvaya. зз Read Téittirtya. 

эз Read Hiranyakesy-andka. 3% Read putrasya. 

55 Read amávásyáyám. зв Read svahasténa. 

37 Read Bahubhsr траги. 35 Read bhümis tasya. 
зә Read vasundhardm. +0 Read shashtim earsha. 


*! Read asramédha. 4a Read yatndd, *3 Read mattm, 
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praised through the whole world, who are sons of Hariti, who have 
been anointed kings by the seven mothers, who meditate upon the 
feet of the glorious Mabásóna, and who have obtained a succession 
of blessings through the favour of Kárttikéya (to wit) the confidence 
which they had attained, and the boar crest. 

5-6. All the sin of the Calukya race, who have performed 
the A$ramédha Rájasüya and Páundarika sacrifices, have been 
blotted out. 

6-7. (In the lineage) of them whose heads and bodies were made 
pure and clean by ritual ablutions, and who as bowmen rival Nriga 
Nahusha, Dhundhumára, Daáarathe and Rima (there was). 

8-9. The Mahárája Sri Pulaké$i, the favourite of the earth, who 
acquired fierce valour by defeating Sri Harshadeva, lord of the 
northern region, and who was the highest abode of truth. 

9-14. His son, who meditates on his feet, who is capable of 
protecting the earth with his right arm, as it were, whose fame is 
pure and white as the rays of the autumn moon in the sky from 
which the heavy masses of rain clouds have deperted, who is terrible 
by reason of the utterly violent force (he displays) in driving атау 
elephants in battle against (other) kings, who is soothing ав medicine 
brought to the sick, and who like Arjuua is victorious in all his 
battles (was) Jaya Sri Kokkulla Vikramaditya Maharaja, the favourite 
of the earth, the king of kings, the supreme lord. 

14-17. His uncle, Satyáó$raya's brother, who is devoted in his 
service of the gods and Brahmans, who gained a victory in the shock 
of battle against) the terrible four-tusked elephants of tbe lord of 
the Natyana tribe, who is like a moon in the sky of kings of the 
Calukya race, whose fame in ruling the earth is pure and widespread 
and well-known, and who meditates on the feet of his father and 
mother, the king Madanamgásraya Sri Buddhavarasa, being in 
good health. 

18. Enjoins all the lords of districts, heads of provinces and 
villages, chiefs of tribes, and officials. 

19—IL-14. Ве it known to all that I have granted to Sagula 
Dikshita a landed estate, measuring on the north ten nivartanas in 
the village of . . . . which is included in the Amvaranta 
district, which consists of 12 villages (7) :—(to wit) the mabinda 
garden adorned with a mango orchard, and to the south of the 
garden the field Sédiva and the field of the Wrestler, with the 
lavaniváunda and varasiqtla. The boundary thereof: the number 
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of paces taken by the 12 bhógikas who аге the chiefs of the Néka 
tribe, and by Matridina the headman of the village with Kamcadi the 
door-keeper (village watchman) is the figure 30. Vijadi Válikana- 
kócarátatayiká. On the east (the boundary) runs for a bowshot up 
io the Tala tree 5 shá. The point of junction on the east is the 
Tiger tank, and its circumference is 30 sha, On the south is а 
junction with the (village) boundary. On the west and north is the 
seashore, 80 sha. This is the boundary line marked out by four 
openings (P) The Sédiva field and all the income therefrom has been 
given, in particular the prátibhédika, the apavihina (?) and the 
atyantarasiddhi by the rule of BhAümichidra, not to be entered by 
regular or irregular troops, for as long as the sun and moon exiat, to 
be enjoyed by sons, grandsons and great grandsons in succession, to 
Sagula Svámi Dikshita, son of Reva the student of the four Védas, 
who dwells at Sri Kalvivana and belongs to the Hartti gótra and is a 
Hiranyakóái of the Taittirya School, who has studied many éástrae, 
who is the chief minister, andis . . . . . + . . .:forthe 
performance of the ceremonies, for the purpose of the ú 
Vdisadéva and 4gnihótra sacrifices the Sédiva field has been granted 
to Sagula Dikehita by Srt Buddhavarasa under his own band and 
with outpouring of water at the city of Pinuka on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse on the new moon tithi of the month of Piusha for the 
increase of the spiritual merit and the fame of his parents and 
himself. . 

IL-14-19. The earth has been enjoyed by табу kings from Sagara 
downwards. Whoever at any time has the land his also then is the 
fruit. He who resumes land. granted whether by himself or by 
another is born ав а worm in ordure for sixty thousand years, The 
tresumer of land is not cleansed (of his guilt) by (building) a thousand 
tanks and by a hundred Aávamédhas or by the gift of a crore of kine. 
O Yudhishthira, preserve carefully the land granted aforetime to 
Brahmans. O best of kings, to respect a grant is better than to 
make it, 

19. Written by Revagans. 

It will be observed that this inscription gives the name of a 
hitherto unknown brother of Pulakééi II. It is well-known that 
Kirttivarman I. left at least two sons, namely, Pulakóái II. and 
Vishnuvardhana, and it has been very generally believed on the 
authority of the Nirpan grant of Nágavardhana, that he also 
left a third son named Jayasimhavarman. Dr. Fleet has however 
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(Bo. Gaz. I. ii. 858) given good reasons for looking upon the 
Nirpan grant with suspicion. I have elsewhere expressed the 
opinion that, even if the grant itself is a forgery, still the genealogical 
statements made in it may be correct, and I hazarded the suggestion 
that Nagavardbane had preceded Vikramáditya on the imperial 
throne of the Calukyas. I now however see reason to withdraw this 
suggestion and to question the correctness of the genealogy of the 
Nirpan grant, It would seem that the drafter of that grant was 
misled by one of the standing epithets of VikramAditya, vis., “ medi- 
tating on the feet of the illustrious Nágavardhana," and supposed 
that this person was the predecessor of Vikramáditya instead of a 
religious teacher, апа therefore adopted him ав the nominal grantor. 
Whether Jayasimhavarman really existed or not must be regarded as 
very doubtful, and in апу case he cannot well be identified with the 
Buddhavarasa of the Sanján grant, for Jayasinhavarman appears to 
have been dead before the date of the Nirpan grant whith refers itself 
to the reign of Pulakési II., whereas we find Buddhavarasa alive and 
ruling in the reign of Pulakééi’s son and successor. The Kaira 
grant of Vijaysrája (I. A. VII. 241) gives the name of Vijayarája'e 
father as Buddhavarmarája, bat the rest of the genealogy does not 
agree with that of Buddhavarass in the Sanjan grant. I however 
agree with Dr. Bhandarkar in believing. the Kaira grant to be « 
forgery. If these conclusions are accepted, we must strike out of the 
Chalukya geneslogy the so-called first and second Gujarat branches 
as imaginary and there will remain only— 
Kirttivarman I. 
(A. D. ears to 597-8.) 


| | 
Бал П. Vishnuvardhana, Buddhavarasa. 
(A. D. 609-642.) 


Jayasimhavarman. 
em m l... 
Бгуййгауа Bilâditya Maigalarasa Pulikégi 
(А. D. 671 and 692.) (А. D. 731-2.) (A. D. 739.) 


Buddhevarasa ruled the Konkan in the early part of Vikramáditya's 
reign (from A. D..655), but he must by that time have been nearly 
60 years of age, and he probably left no son, as by A. D. 671 his 
nephew Jayasimhavarman was governor of the same part of the 
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country. The succession of the sons of Jayasimhavarman is not 
altogether free from chronological difficulties. The eldest (known) 
gon Siláditya was of an age to make grants in À. D. 671, while tbe 
latest date known for the third son Pulikééi is A. D. 739. Such а 
difference is not, it is true, impossible, but it is rather unusual in an 
Indian genealogy. This point, however, is not one for discussion on 
the present occasion, I merely mention it in order to show that 
there are still many points to be cleared up as regards the chronology, 
Succession and relationships of the Calukyas of Gujarat. 
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Авт. V.—Dr. G. Thibaut on the Sankara-bhdshya. 
By T. R, АмлгмевкаВ, В.А. 


(Oommunicated May 1893.) 


"There is an important collection of Sütras which goes under the 
name of the Vedánta-sütras. These are looked upon by the Hindus 
as embodying the deepest aud the subtlest conceptions in philosophy. 
These venerable Sütras of antiquity, of which Báüdaráyana is the 
reputed author, have been the subject of more than half a dozen 
commentaries, the most famous being the gloss of Sankara, com- 
monly known ав the Sankara-bhashya. 

It ie, however, tantalising to observe that, with the devotion of so 
many exegetes, the precise meaning of the Vedánta-sütras still remains 
а matter of doubt and uncertainty. This excellent treatise, composed 
by Bádarüyana, is most eminently successful in weaving together in a 
system of harmony, if barmony can be said to exist in such things, the 
most discordant philosophical utterances of the Upanishads. That 
the meaning of this far-famed composition, which is & systematic 
exposition of the philosophy of the Hindus contained in tbe sacred 
literature of the Vedas, should be enshrouded in doubts and encom- 
passed with difficulties, and should be the subject sometimes of mere 
guesses, is a matter of great regret and astonishment, and marks the 
fanaticism of sects and the stagnation of scholarship among the Hindus. 

А systematic attempt to decipher the true meaning of the aphor- 
isms of Вёдагёуапа is therefore not only a desideratum, but a matter 
of absolute necessity. Dr. Thibaut, in welcoming my paper on the 
“ Priority of the Vedánta-sütras over the Bhagavadgita,” writes as 
follows :— 

* Please accept my best thanks for the copy of your interesting 
paper on the ** Priority of the Vedánta-sütras over the Bhagvadgita.”’ 
I have not yet had time to examine your arguments as carefully as 
the importance of the subject requires, but it appeara to me that you 
made out а very good case. You need not count me among your 
adversaries that consider that certain Sütras refer to the Bbagvadgita. 
Ihaveonly provisionally accepted it on the authority of cominentators. 
But I should not be surprised to see this assumption finally refuted. 
The whole subject of the true meaning of the Vedünta-sütras requires 
& renewed methodical investigation. In my introduction to the 
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translation of the Sütres I merely aimed at pointing out that such an 
investigation is required, and that we have absolutely no right what- 
ever blindly to accept Shankara’s interpretations,” 

The old Indien scholars and the orthodox community generally 
consider it a heresy to deviate from the interpretations of one of the 
recognised ácháryas. But they overlook the fact that these acharyas 
widely differ among themeelves, and arrive at conclusions as opposed 
to one another as are the poles asunder. Dr. Thibaut considers that 
modern scholars, not being wedded to any particular sect of philo- 
sophy, &re better qualified to interpret the Vedánta-sütras. 

Both Sankars and Rámánuja frequently stretch the meaning of the 
Sütras, so that their teaching may harmonise with the system of which 
they are the determined and thorough-going advocates. Sankara 
takes the greatest possible liberty in separating Sütras into groups 
called the adhikaranas. Every impartial critic of the Sankara-bháshya 
will be inclined to praise it in the highest terms possible. It is my 
opinion that the Sankara-bhashya gives a better ides, both of the 
Bütras of Bádarüyana and much more of the Upanishads, chiefly in 
relation to their spirit and leading metaphysicel tenets which it 
clothes in a grand, lofty, and vigorous style, than all the'existing 
commentaries put together. It is perhaps the best work in the 
department of the Vedanta literature. It is the best commentary on 
the Vedánta-sütras. Yet the Shribhashya of Rámánuja claims a far 
higher value in other respecte, namely, in point of scholarship and а 
patient and critical study of the Sütras. So very satisfactory is the 
arrangement in the Shribháehya of the topics and the interpretation 
of а large number of individual Sütras which are not opposed to the 
sectarian views it advocates that had Rümánuja belonged to the school 
of Sankara or not belonged to any school at all, the Sankara-bháshya 
would possibly have sunk into insignificance after the appearance 
of the Shribháshya before the public, 

It is plain from these broad and general outlines that the Sütras of 
Bádaráyana have been continually falling into the hands of com- 
mentators who have tried to improve upon the renderings of their 
predecessors. And yet the admirers of these Achaéryas would hardly 
tolerate any new inquirer proposing or suggesting new and rational 
interpretations, and would sometimes go the length of coursing him as 
a heretic, 

Mere abstract speculations and inflated common places as to the 
possibility of improving upon the existing interpretations of the 
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Bütras would, of course, be useless if one did not cite instances 
of the same, Ав I am desirous in this. paper to examine the 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. Thibaut in the preface to his 
translation of the Sankare-bháebys, and as I mean to publish a 
separate treatise dealing with this question in detail, I shall point out 
only one instance here in support of my assertion. 

The following ere the four Sütras from the fourth páda of the 
third adhyüya :— 

aima Aaa ет SV WWTQD AY ur en geo 
чыгыт течи М! 
Here Bádarüyana introduces the question wbether a srira, as 
Ramanuja takes it, or a Vidvàn generally, as Sankara understands it, 
is authorised to eat food of whatever sort. Both commentators, 
interpret the first Sütra to mean that the food of whatever sort is to 
be resorted to only when a man is at the point of death. The 
question appears to take Sankara by surprise, and he expresses 
himself as follows :— 

чч arfiraireret ята Waris wes | «гараа qp morean- 
fa Pafsren fas | senra тати frarorvartrserterat атаа: | quy- 
«і raft qTorrea% qceurerafu ачяяачаҹаҹтага msn | 

Sankara evidently does not look upon the Sütra as laying down 
an injunction or permission to the Vedantins toeatfood of any sort but 
merely embodying a praise of the power possessed by the vital breath. 

In the first place, such an interpretation is not satisfactory, and 
appears to be far from tbe general import of the four Sütras quoted, 
For the result of this interpretation would be to place the knowers of 
Brahman on a par with men of ordinary type. The question then 
becomes, as, Sankara takes it, one in which not only the devotees of 
Brahman are concerned, but ordinary men as well. 

In the second place, the passages of the Chhándogya and 
Brihadáranyaka Upanishads, on which this question is based, contain 
not a trace of such a supposition, but, on the contrary, appear to 
exclude it. In these passages the supremacy of Ята is established and 
NTT is consequently allowed by all organs to enjoy peculiar privileges. 
These passages nowhere hint at the restriction that food of any sort is 
to be eaten only when a man is in the last extremity. This is clear 
from the following words of Rámánüja :— 

mi gisrarat чч srafirerai ......... cs ATUS: ачїятанта: 
а | Patra anga: яте чтец ater gw maara- 
і 
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From these words of Rámánuja himself, we find that the texts 
of the Upanishads above referred to do not contain any such 
restriction. This then appears to be an extraneous addition of the 
commentators not found in the passages upon which the Sitras 
under discussion are based. The contents of the Upanishad passages 
will be at all times found to be of great use and importance in 
fixing the meaning of the sütras. And we shall not be mistaken if 
we are able tointerpret the sütras without giving to the question a 
turn not warranted by the texts of the Upanishads. Sütra 28 may 
be thus interpreted : * And there is permission to eat food of every 
sort since that is observed in the last extremity.’ Bádarüyana 
means to say that the pránopásakas or vidváns have peculiar pri- 
vileges. For living as they do in forests or retired places they will 
die if they are not allowed to uae any sort of food they can procure 
there. 

In the third place, the last sütra of the adhikarana makes refer- 
ence not to ££me but to men. It does not teach that food of every 
sort is to be used at a particular time but declares that the text 
makes reference to particular men. The text, the sütra adds, refers 
to men who have given up worldly desires. "The sütra is quite 
general and goes against the far-fetched interpretations of the com- 
wnentetors. In explaining the sütra both the commentators give 
a tarn to it and interpret it as corroborating their view. The 
Sankara-bháshya runs thus :— 

чечен Wana: жга: sama aftarat 
май. 

The commentators here either consciously or unconsciously mis- 
interpret the word atate. In the fifteenth chapter of the Bhaga- 
vadgita, the latter half of the thirteenth verse runs thus:— 

NAH: атат KS Tet Гай. 

Here the commentators agree to take the word aratni іп the sense 
of desires or passions of the heart. I thinkin the sütra in ques- 
tion the word TARTI means the same thing. The word этн 
would then mean one without passions or worldly desires. And this 
interpretation is confirmed by one aphorism of the Vedünta-sütra itself 
where the word aqrqairg occurs. It isthe sütra атат SA (III 
4,15). The adhikarana of which this sütra із а part isa long one. 
Bâdarâyana in this adhikarana concludes that absolution results from 
Vidya or knowledge. But Jaimini contends that it is the effect of 
actions or works, In the purvapaksha Jaimini asserts that the 
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knowers of Brahman also practise actions. The sütra sate ae 
refutes this assertion. According to commentators the sütra means 
that knowers of Brahman perform actions not as a duty, but as the 
act of will or pleasure. In my opinion the Sütra teaches that some 
vidváüns perform actions with a view to secure some worldly object. 
Not only actions but certain йрйвапав yield worldly pleasures. The 
sitra reae AUTR FNAT iu the same piida teaches that 
certain üpásanás secure to the vidván the fruits of the world. Thus 
interpreted, the sütra furnishes a pointed answer to the objection of 
Jaimini while the same sütra, as interpreted by commentators, would 
make no ans wer. Absolution resnlts from vidya alone. But those 
vidváns that perform actions do so being smitten by the desires of 
the world and ав а natural consequence do not secure by the per- 
formance final beatitude but merely pleasures of the world. We are 
then sure that the word RART means desires of the world. The 
word зата would thus mean persons without worldly desires, 

After this let us again look to the Sütra qequratsaraare and 
Bankara's gloss on it, namely, ТЫГЫ Ед Nita: ЖТС 
чаї: жт=ктаї «ага? quaa. 

In the firat Sütra there is the word eatergara: and that is the prin- 
cipal thing which is referred to in all the Sütras of this adhikarana 
We are to keep this word steadfastly before our eyes. In the second, 
&ütra of this adhikarana 3sTQTWTW, the commentators have kept the 
word aarargne before them. The sütra мч = erd which follows 
next only refers to Smrities for corroborating the view already 
propounded. So far then qatergav@ is the principal thing dealt 
with. There only remains one sá/ra, namely, WENA та. 
From what we have observed above, it would seem to follow as a 
natural consequence that it is the ваше word чатта! that ів 
referred to. But according to Sankara it ів not the word айтай 2 
but эте NTA: Wee that we are to understand here. Instead 
of understanding the word етеү as conveying soriptural injunction 
Sankara takes it in the sense of prohibition which is not even 
remotely hinted at in any of the sütras. Sankara has thus eonverted 
an injunction to the Vedántins to eat food of whatever sort into a 
prohibition to them of that food which is prohibited to ordinary : men 
as well, 

I propose to render the sütras as follows:: ‘‘ (There is) Permission 
to eat food of whatever sort; as it is seen at the time of the last 
extremity (28). And this does not affect (ordinary rules of diet). 
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And Smritis declare so (29), Hence the word «ТЯ refers to 
persons that have left off worldly desires ” (31). 

After these remarks on the comments on the sütras let us 
resume the subject of this paper. Dr. Thibaut has rendered a 
very valuable service to the study of Vedánta literatare by 
publishing his excellent translation of the Sankara-bháshya. His 
very accurate and scholar-like translation of the Sankara-bhüshya 
has placed him in the foremost ranks among the students 
of the Vedanta. He has prefixed а very oritical and elaborate 
introduction to his translation of the Sankura-bháshya. We thank 
him for having brought to bear on the commentary of Sankara so 
much scholarship and such brilliant faculties both of criticism and of 
exegesis. We thank him for yeta higher service in setting forth 
before the world the real importance of the Shribháehya and thus 
lifting to a higher level Rámanüja, the worthy competitor of Sankara. 

It is my object in this paper to endeavour to point out that some 
conclusions, of great importance concerning the fundamental 
doctrines of the Vedánta-Sütras, drawn by Dr. Thibaut in the intro- 
duction to his translation of the Sankars-bbábsya, are not free from 
doubts and cannot therefore be accepted as final. The weight of 
the evidence, in my opinion, rather tends to support opposite conclu- 
sions. Dr. Thibaut holds that the philosophy of Sankara is nearer to the 
teaching of the Upanishads than the Sütras of Badarfyana, since in 
his opinion the latter lays a greater stress on the personal character 
of the highest being than is in agreement with the prevailing tendency 
of the Upanishads and that the teaching of the Bütras, is more closely 
related to the system of Ramünuja than to that of Sankara, Dr. 
Thibaut is consequently of opinion that Büdarüyana amalgamates the 
philosophy of the Upanishads with beliefs springing up in altogether 
different quarters. He further holds that this amalgamation ‘finds a 
parallel in another work in the same department, namely, the Bhaga- 
vadgita in which there is great stress laid on the personal character 
of the highest being. 


He doubts what Mr. Gough maintains that Sankara is the gener- 
ally recognised expositor of the true Vedanta doctrine, and that there 
existed from the begining one Vedanta doctrine agreeing in all essential 
points with the doctrines known to us from Sankara’s writings. 
* It is, I admit, ” says he, “not altogether impossible that Sankará's 
interpretation should represent the real meaning of the sütras; that 
the latter, indeed, to use the terms employed by Dr. Deussen should 
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for the nonce set forth an exoteric doctrine adapted to the common 
notions of mankind which, however, can be rightly understood by bim 
only to whose mind the esoteric doctrine is all the while present. 
That is not impossible, I say; but itis а point which requires con- 
vincing proofs before it can be allowed." Similar, though not quite 
the same, opinions were, 1 am led to believe, expressed several yearsago 
by Dr. Bhandarkar, the authority on Sanskrit in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in his lectures, both public and collegiate. Dr. Bhandarkar 
in those lectures preferred, it is said, the interpretations of Rámánuja 
generally to those of Sankara. He was strongly of opinion that 
there was по Máyáváda in the Sütras and that Sankara consequently 
was not right in drawing the conclusion that Bádaráyana looked upon 
the world as unreal, After the publication of Dr. Thibaut's work 
Dr. Bhandarkar expressed to me his general approbation of 
Dr. Thibaut’s conclusions. The reader will thus perceive that the 
views advenced in this paper are equally in oppositon to those of 
Dr. Bhandarkar as well as to those of Dr. Thibaut. 

In summing up the negative results of his inquiry, Dr. Thibaut 
gives it as his opinion that the Sdéras do not set forth the distinction 
of alower and higher knowledge of Brahman; that they do not acknow- 
ledge the distinction between Brahman and Ishwarain the sense 
Sankara attaches to these words; that they do not teach the unreality 
of the world, and that they do not proclaim the absolute identity of the 
individual and the supreme self. 

On these points I express myself as follows:—Bádar&yana does not 
lay stress on the personal character of the highest being and there- 
fore, in my opinion, there is no attempt on the part of Bádaráyana to 
make a compromise with those beliefs which, in Dr. Thibaut’s opinion, 
rpring up inaltogether different quarters. Asfor the question whether 
the Bhagvadgita makes such n compromise, it is sufficient for the pre- 
gent to observethat although the glorification of a personal god is the 
especial mission of the Divine song, still it is expressly and repeatedly 
asserted that the devotee of such a personal god, will, by the grace of 
the Lord, be initiated into the real mystery of the godhead which 
is nothing but the highest self of the Upanishads transcending all 
attributes, and which has been misunderstood by ignorant people 
as possessing a human form or personal attributes. The teaching 
of the sütras bears no special affinity to the system of which Rimaouja 
is the classical exponent. On the contrary, the sütras appear to be 
more closely related to the system represented Sankara. 
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As for the first two negative results of Dr. Thibaut's inquiry, I 
observe as follows: The sütras do recognise a distinction between а 
lower and higher Brahman. But the sense the sutrakara attaches 
to these is different from that of Sankara. Hiranyagarbha is а part 
and consequently a lower form of the Lord. Knowledge of Hiranya- 
garbha is of an inferior nature since it is the knowledge of a part 
of the Lord. Knowledge of the higher kind is the knowledge of the 
Lord himself. The devotee of Hiranyagarbha may acquire fur- 
ther knowledge, namely, of the Lord and ultimately proceed to 
the highest self along with Hiranyagarbha. Devotees of the 
Highest self being devotees of a higher order approach the Lord 
directly and return no more, Whether this certainty of not return- 
ing back attaches to the devotees of Hiranyagarbha, the sütras teach 
nowhere. Sankara’s idea of a lower and higher Brahman is more 
refined than that of the sütres. According to Sankara there stands 
Ishwara, the lower form of the self, midway between the lower and 
higher Brahman of Bádaráyana. 

Dr. Thibaut truly maintains that the sitras nowhere appear to 
recognise the distinction between Brahman and Ishwara. But if for 
the purpose of systematising the teaching of the sütras, a choice has 
to be made, Sankara is right in drawing a distinction between 
Brahman and Ishwara inasmuch as Büdaráyana represents Brahman 
as transcending all attributes and yet attributes to it functions such 
as the creation, order, and disposition of the world—which functions 
regarded as attributes of Brahman are éxpressly declared to be 
created by limiting adjuncts which are unreal. 

As for the remaining results of Dr. Thibant’s inquiry I declare 
myself decidedly to hold opposite views. Bádaráyana does look upon 
the world as unreal, bat would not with Sankara advance further. 

The sütrakára pronounces in favour of the identity of the sonl and 
the highest self. And in one sense—which is the principal sense con- 
veyed by the sütras and the Upanishads, the Sütrakára asserts abso- 
lute and unqualified identity of the soul and the Lord.  Bádaráyana 
repudiates the system of the Bhágavatas who are looked upon by 
him as schismatic, and are not therefore, in his opinion, the true 
representatives of the Upanishad philosophy. The Sütraküra appears 
to be opposed to the Vishishtádvaita doctrine, Brahman has not the 
soul and the world as its body ; that is to say, the same Brahman has 
not an admixture of the soul and non-sentient matter. There are 
several other points on which I beg to differ from the learned doctor. 
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But these I reserve for the present. As the paper would bea long 
one I shall only discuss in this place the question whether Bádaráyana 
lays апу stress on the personal character of the Lord, 

Dr. Tbibaut's idea of а compromise is based on the assumption 
that the sütras of Bidariiyana inculcate the doctrine of a personal 
god and not that of an impersonal one as the Upanishads teach. Му 
opinion is that в personal god is not the teaching of the sütras. 
There are three adhikaranas where the nature of the Lord can be said 
to be discussed. These are first the этат. the adhikaraua 
dealing with the qtar system, and the araferi ART. 

The first set of sütras (III. 3, 11-15) declare that even in the 
Üpásanas, the Lord cannot really be considered as being endowed 
with such qualities as having joy for the head and so on. In 
Üpásanas, some qualities only, such as joy, &c., can be predicated to 
him, and not others which are mentioned by way of meditation. 
These sütras go against the idea of a personal god. 

In П, 41-44 the Sütrakára condemns the system of the Páncha- 
rütras to which Rümánuja belongs, If it can be maintained that 
Badariiyana shelves this system, one may be justified to some extent, 
and with some show of reason, in concluding tbat the Sütras favour 
the idea that the Lord is personal. The following are the sütras of 
this adhikarana :—aeqraerarara 42 qp mu: arg 43 {атат 
ат чта: 44 яїёччгє 45. 

“The last adhikarana," says Dr. Thibaut, “of this páda refers 
according to the unanimous statement of commentators to the doc- 
trine of the Bhágavatas or Páncharátras. But Sankara and Rámá- 
nuja totally disagree as to the drift of the Sütraküra's opinion 
regarding the system. According to the former, it is condemned 
like the systems previously referred to ; according to the later it is 
approved of sütra 42 and 43 according to both commentators 
raise objections against the system; sütra 42 being directed against 
the doctrine that from the highest being called Vasudeva there 
originates Sankarshana, i.e. the Jiva, on the ground that those 
scriptural passages would be contradicted which teach the soul's 
eternity and sütra 43 impugning the doctrine that from Sankarshana 
there springs Pradyumna, s. e., Manas. The sütra, оп which the 
difference of interpretation turns, is the 44th ( faaranear? ar azar 
яїайёч:). Literally translated, it runs “or on account of there being 
(or there being) knowledge and so on, there is non-contradiction of 
that. This means, according to Sankara, ‘or if in consequence of the 
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-existence of there being knowledge and so on (on the part of 
Sankarshana, &c., they be taken not as soul, mind but Lords of 
pre-eminent knowledge, Ac.) yet there is non-contradiction of that (vis., 
of the objection raised in sütra 42 against the Bhigavata doctrine). 
According to Rámánuja, on the other hand, the sütra has to be 
explained as follows “or there is non-contradiction of that (i. e., 
Páncbarátra doctrine) on account of there being knowledge and во 
on" (s. &, on account of there being Brahman). Which means 
Saükarshana and so on are merely forms of manifestation of Brahman, 
во that the Páncharátra doctrine, according to which they spring from 

. Brahman, is not contradicted. The form of the sütra makes it difficult 
for us to decide which of the two interpretations is the right опе; it, 
however, appears to me that the explanation of the. '' và" and the 
“tat,” implied in Rámánuja's comment are more natura! than those 
resulting from Sankara’s interpretations. Nor would it be an un- 
natural proceeding to close the polemical páda with а defence of 

. that doctrine which—in spite of objections—has to be viewed as the 
true one," 

I do not see why Dr. Thibaut is dissatisfied with Sankara’s 
explanation of the “vå.” The Sütrakára frequently holds two 
views of the same matter and connects them by ‘ap’ as in the case of 
каптатат зїї gnana, хататмачұт &о. The same latitude 
he allows here to his opponents. If you вау so and so we urge this 
objection; if you say otherwise, we have another objection to urge. 

. This is manifest from the tone of the sütra. As for'qq' we observe 
that ‘aa’ very often carries the force of au objection. For instance, 
take the sütra {жога Чарын (111, 31). Here the Sütrakára 
asserts that the objection has been disposed of. І refer the reader to 
Strasse SUewuresraa (І, 4, 18) эта 9979919: 
(11, 1, 23) Praxcoreqrüa tageng (П 1, 31) &c. 

The objections of Dr. Thibaut may be thus disposed of. But I have 
а very strong objection to urge against Rámánuja's explanation of the 
word ‘ag’ as denoting a system. Nowhere in the sütras nor in the 
polemicel рада where the &ütra occurs is the word ‘ag’ ever found 
to denote 8 system. Leaving aside this objection we find that 
Rámánujs'sinterpretation appears to be far-fetched and unsatisfactory, 
The lines in the Shribhashya necessary for our purpose run thus :— 
(аттата Ata THaParntdanrmgaiacaetarnt quomm 
aid «чеачтұччеч тәге wraps: + яный. Thos constraed, 


the sûtra would run as follows:—( ажат ата?) Ргатат чта 
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( чїй) senfets: which is equivalent to fayrermeperfrerat Taw 
eim Tormaqum eap erg agar :— This means that there is non- 
contradiction of the Bhagavata system, if the three things qu, 
wire and darter are taken in the sense of four things qur, kọ- 
Ww pH and этте. Now this makes no sense unless we have recourse 
to some arithmetical calculation. If no such calculation is to be 
resorted to then the word sTrfš coming after {їл which Rámánuja 
renders by we remains unexplained. It is the interest of Rámánuja 
to omit the word ТЇ ав. if it did not exist, but not of modern 
scholars. I am therefore inclined to reject the interpretation of the 
Bhribháshya. 

"The sitra in question, namely fanfetare according to Rámánuja 
denies the derivative character (ЖЕЧЇ) of the soul in the Bhágavata 
system. From Vasudeo three things are produced. ‘Two things 
have utpatti while the soul has not. The utpatti of the two things 
is then real while that of the soul is metaphorical. It is the habit of 
Bádaráyapa to close the refutation of a system by urging against it 
some general objection such ав зч esq, AINA AAAS 
and fanfatqreraisaa which is a sitra in the same рёда 
and which brings the refutation of the Sankhya system to a close. 
In the sûtra we are now dealing with, vis, Prafatare only the 
word apum is omitted to avoid repetition. In а copy of the 
Madbavabháshya, the reading of the sütra is full, namely Pireferq- 
чгатаяжан. [tis better to assume that the sütrakára uses the 
word ЧЧ iu the same páda in one and the same sense, namely, in 
the sense of inconsisteney than to take it in the sense of prohibi- 
tion as Ramanuje does. If this reasoning is correct, there is not the 
least doubt that Bádaráyana condemns the Bhágavata system. 

“Nor would it be,” observes Dr. Thibaut, “an unnatural pro- 
ceeding to close the polemical páda with a defence of that doctrine 
which in spite of objections has to be viewed as the true one.” The 
proceeding does not appear to be natural as Dr. Thibaut supposes. 
The four padas of the first ádhyáya establish that the particular 
passages of the Upanishads refer to Brahman and not to Pradhána 
nor to something else. The first pada of the second ádhyáya appears 
to refute the objections brought against the Vedanta system repre- 
sented by Bádaráyana. The second pida of the second ádhyáya 
refutes the different systems of importance that are opposed to the 
doctrines of the sfitras. Now the Páncharátradhikerana is the last 
topic that is dealt with by the second pada. This is the last of the 
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systems which, according to Shankara, is condemned by Bádarüyann, 
but which, according to Rámánujn, is approved of by him. If we 
accept the opinion of Rámánuja, it is difficult to understand why the 
system should find its place in a pada which is nothing but a battle. 
field where Bádarüyana offers battle to his enemies. If we look to 
the arrangement of the topics of this polemical páda the system of 
the Pancharátras appears to be oneof the least importance. The 
system of the Sankhyas appears to occupy the foremost rank and that 
of the Pánchrátras the lowest one. Dr. Thibaut contends that the 
system is to be defended in spite of objections. But Bádaráyana 
has already devoted а páda to the defence ofhis own system, and 
there ів no longer any necessity for defence in this place. Forty- 
three sütras of this рада all level objections, it is admitted, against 
hostile systems. There are only two sütras which, according to 
Rámánuja, are devoted to the defence of bis system. Such a view 
cannot be held without strong grounds. And I have already 
adduced arguments which put it beyond doubt that the system of 
the Bhágavatas is condemned by the sütras. 

Lastly in connection with the nature of the Lord, we come to the . 
topic of the übhayalingatva, which is most important on the point. 
Here we accept in the main the interpretation of Sankara which 
represents Brahman as. pure intelligence without form, without 
attributes, Dr. Thibaut considers that this adhikarana is vague, 
sometimes favouring the interpretation of Sankara and sometimes 
that of Rámánuja. But in reality this is far from being the case. 
When we closely look into the sütras, they do not appear to be 
vague. Examined minutely, they everywhere favour the view of 
Sankara, The following are the sütras of this adkikarana :— 

ч єттї sf Treats «ач f& XA + ЇН Sor ARTT- 
ат AR OTT Фа АА эгєччўч fe TONITE VY rarr aTa 
NOTE enr AS maa nip TAA vo ич ат TAT «атт чч 
A< MATTIAS Y + аҷтеча S 
Re THATS A 

* Adhikarana V (11-21) is according to Sankara taken up with 
the question as to the nature of the highest being Brahman 
in which the soul is merged in the state of deep sleep. Sütra 
declares that the two-fold characteristics (viz., absence and presence 
of distinctive attributes, nirvisheshatva and sa-visheshatva) cannot 
belong to the highest Brahman even through its situations, namely, 
its limiting adjuncts since all passages which aim at setting forth 
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Brahman's nature declare it to be destitute of distinctive attributes 
- + « > The fact, sütra 12 continues that in many passages 
Brahman is spoken of as possessing distinctive attributes, is of no 
relevancy since wherever there are mentioned limiting adjuncts on 
which all distinction depends, it is especially stated that Brahman 
in itself is free from all diversity ; and sütra 13 adds . . . . in 
some places the assumption of diversity is especially objected to 


. + . + That Brahman is devoid of all form (sütra 14) is the 
pre-eminent meaning of all the Vedünta texts setting forth Brahman's 
nature . . . . That Brahman is represented as having different 


forms as it were, is due to its connection with its (unreal) limiting 
adjuncts, just as the rays of tho sun appear straight or crooked 
according to the nature of the things they illuminate (15). The 
Brihadáranyaka expressly declares that Brahman is one uniform mass 
of intelligence (16), and the same is taught in other scriptural 
passages and in Smritis (17), At the unreelity of the apparent 
manifoldness of the self .caused by limiting adjuncts aim those 
scriptural passages in which the self is compared with the sun which 
remains one although his reflections on the surface of the water 
are many (18). Nor must the objection be raised that that comparison 
is unsuitable because the self is not material like the sun; for that 
comparison merely means to indicate that as the reflected images of 
the sun participate in the changes, increase, decrease, &c., which the 
water undergoes while the sun himeelf remains unaffected by the 
attributes of the üpádhis so the self in so far as it is limited by the 
latter, is affected by them ав it were (19-20) . . . . That the 
self is in the upádhis scripture declares (21) . . + . + + .. 

“According to Ramanuja the adhikarana raises the question whether 
the imperfections clinging to the individual soul ( . . . . ) affect 
also the highest Lord, who, according to scripture, abides within 
the soul as апќагуйтіп. Notwithstanding the abode (of the highest 
soul within the self) (it is) not affected by the soul's imperfections as 
having two-fold . . . . characteristics (viz., being on the one hand free 
from all evil . . . . andon the other hand endowed with all 
auspicious qualities eatyakima . . . . (11). Should it be objected 
that just as the soul though essentially free from evil . . . . yet 
is liable to imperfections owing to its connection with a variety of 
bodies, we deny this because . . + .  heis expressly called the 
Immortal, the ruler within, which shows him free from all short- 
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comings of the Jiva (12) . . . . Brahman although connected 
with such forms is in itself devoid of form since it is the principal? 
element (agent pradhana) in bringing out names and form (14) . . 
+ + s « + 2.5 « Butdoes not the passage trem granaci WU 
teach tbat Drahman is nothing but light (intelligence) without 
difference and does not the passage Afa FVA deny of it all its qualities ? 
+ < + + «+ 5. Ме admit that Brahman is light, so we mast also 
admit that Brahman is Satyasankalpa and so on, for if not the passage 
in which those qualities are asserted would become purportless (15): 
Moreover, the Taittiriya passage only asserts so much, vis., prakása- 
rüpatva of Brahman and does not deny all other qualities (16). 
. « « . Because Brahman abiding in many places is not touched 
by their imperfections, the similes of the reflected gun, of the ether 
limited by jars, &c., &re applicable to it (18) should it be said that the 
illustration is not an appropriate one because the sun is apprehended 
in water erroneously only while the antaryámin really abides within 
all things and therefore must be viewed as sharing their defects (19), 
We reply that what the simile means to negative is that Brahman 
owing to its inherence in many places should participate iu the 
increase, decrease and во on of its abodes. On this view both similcs 
are appropriate (20). Analogous similes, we observe to be employed 
in ordinary life as when we compare a man with a lion (21)." 

Dr. Thibaut often remarke that Rámáuuja's interpretation is pure 
and simple, while Sañkara sees himself -reduced to the necessity of 
supplementing. The reverse is the case here. The chief characteristic 
of Rámánuja's interpretation of this adhikarana ів tbe unusual number 
of additions to the text, In every sitra almost he is driven to the 
necessity of supplementing, thus obscuring the topic and perverting 
the teaching of the sitras, The main question discussed in these 
вй{гав, according to Rámánuja, is whether the imperfections which 
cling to the soul affect the Lord as well on account of his abiding 
within the soul in those various states of the soul such ав the waking 
state, deep sleep, &c. But there is nothing in the sitras to warrant 
such a supposition. 

The Shribhashya on sûtra (11) етта? 579 meea re wee fè 
runs thus. treghakaratqare sirrearqearfaawr Prefrar::— qut 
теппїателгичата MAA эг ATARATE RA- 
TAC | AH rengn g A AAR- 
эйчєйй чт... . W AAAA: TE т mw raTa- 
ferr: aa ае Prada. From the passage of the Shri-bháshya 
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quoted above it appears to be the opinion of Rámánuja that different 
states (8TqeuTS ) and not positions ( Furats ) of the soul are 
discussed by the preceding sütras. Let us, however, grant that 
earars are described above. sTrTCTTQu TZ are the 
eqras of the soul . . . . enumerated by Rámánuja. Since the 
Lord, argues the Shribhashya, resides within the soul in those 
various €&qTHTS. He may be affected by the imperfections of the soul 
in those places. The objection and the anewer run thus in the 
words of the Shribháshya :— з ereríq этажа egre ear- 
TINA чт THAIN w: gíureut Rea ч sens faga sues (Nu 
dr tae Гавгетччатег owas qund qu dT gmi: 
«айа... i sr may (Tea queam) + 
vRsarerereuraarsfy quer urit saeurdsiu: чаї в: (aai 


uår R) ач: am: aie уйе Teenie с... THA 
кагетнїЧїлй— . . + — freeafiarsirqera eareonmeir- 
счета: — 

The passage, namely q: gfüeat fray, &o., referred to by the 
Bhribháshys is found in the seventh Brahman of the fifth ádhyáya 
of the Brihadaranyaka. But the words w await fred, &c., twice 
quoted by the Shribbáshya both in the pirvapaksha and the 
siddhánta cre not found in the passage of the Brihadáranyaka. I have 
looked into two copies ot the Brihadáreanyaka, one printed in Bombay 
and one in Calcutta, but I failed to find the words @ arena fast, &c. 
If the passage contains no such word as the soul, it has consequently 
nothing to do with the imperfections of the soul in different posi- 
tions, It is therefore difficult to understand with Rámánuja the 
question whether the imperfections clinging to the individual soul 
affect the Lord as well. 

The Shribháshya is not able to maintain the same subject consist- 
ently all through. In the opening sütras 11-14 the Shribhashya 
institutes a parallel as it were between the soul and the Lord who is 
shown to be free from the shortcomings of the soul, Bot after this 
the individual soul drops out of consideration and the subject of 
srgeqrder yet continues. Neither the turam 5 of the soul, nor the soul 
itself is even remotely alluded to in the sütras of the topic nor 
mentioned in the passage of the Brihadáranyaka relied on by the 
Shribhashya, 

Even if such a question were admitted the topic of the ubhayalin- 
gatva, i.e., the nature of the Lord. . . . a (оріс, which is of the 
highest importance, and at discussing, which the sütras must be 
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supposed, to aim prineipally . . .. would but occupy a subordi- 
nate position, There appear to be no imperfections taught in the 
preceding sütras attaching to the soul which may lend countenance 
to the supposition that the Lord may be affected by them. The 
question, moreover, whether the imperfections incidental to the indivi- 
dual soul affect the Lord also, has been once discussed in its right 
place, The sütra этү arareerdirura (IL, 2, 42) asserts that the soul 
is a part of the Lord. An objection whether the imperfections of the 
individual soul affect the Lord has been raised and disposed of by 
the sütra gas rama ай qc. The objection is thus worded in the 
Shribháshya stra У їзгєн яагаа эїїзптат GAT ATT gla- 
«гате &c. Nothing appears more natural in the sitras under 
consideration than that the nature of the Lord should be discussed. 
‘The preceding sûtras have treated of the nature of everything 
including the individual soul except the nature of the Lord. It is, 
therefore, right to suppose that the nature of the supreme self is discuss- 
ed here and discussed too with great elaboration. Such a question, 
it is proper to imagine, deserves all elaboration. Moreover, in the 
opening sitras 11-13 there is no general question that is raised. 
The three sütras merely discuss а particular passage as I shall point 
out further on, deducing from it the general proposition, Sütras 
from 11 to 30 can be eppropriately explained without the aid of 
Rámánuja's supposition, . 

The unreality of such a supposition is manifest from the fact that 
Ramanuja has sometimes to take up the question of srq&qršrer of the 
Lord (the question whether the imperfections affect the Lord) and 
sometimes that of гуа те inserting any subject in any plaee so ав 
to suit his convenience and not consistency of reasoning. 

Raminouje treats of the subject of stqgeqraeq of the Lord in the 
first four sütras of the topic, namely, in sütras 11-14 In the next 
three sütras in 15-17 he takes up the subject of the q»rarfenreq of the 
Lord. In sütras 18-20 he returns to the subject of NEM, and in 
21-25 he resumes the other subject. From the presence of certain 
particles, and from some other indications, it appears that the first three 
sütras 11-13 form one set, It would, therefore, have been proper for 
Rámánuja to drop the subject of agede at 13 and not at 14. 
Sûtra 15 датта таса} contains w which serves to show that the 
sutra merely continues the subject of sütra 14 and yet llámünuja starts 
another subject in sütra 15. Let us grant for a time that another 
subject is treated in sütra 15 or rather as the Rámánuja would have 
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it a collateral branch of the same subject. After closing the comment 
on sütra 14 Rámánuja starts an objection against the conclusion of 
sütra 14, which he disposes of by sütra 15. If s, sütra 14 and 15 teach 
the same subject. But I think sütra 15 is not intended to answer an 
objection raised against the conclusion of sütra 14, for, im sütra 15 we 
find the particle * and not g. In sütra 18 Rámánuja returns to the 
subject of MISTY ET but the words of the sütra sqq m * show that 
the sütra only continues the subject treated of before. All this serves 
to show if it shows any thing at all that oneand the same subject is 
treated of by the sütras of the chapter ali along. 

Rámánuja does not assign a precise meaning to ЧєЧТЎ = the opposite 
of srgearieq which ів the objection of the pürvapakehin. Не some- 
times uses it as a synonym of {элте aud, therefore, wherever he 
establishes geqrueq he also deduces from it Зугаа and vice versa. 
He uses the word ЧЕЧ еч sometimes for the бач qualities which 
along with the Gq qualities go (о make up элт and some- 
times for qrafésmeq itself. In either case it is the same subject of 
s Tafeneq that is treated of. 

That the yajé of the Lord is denied by the sütras of the topio 
as Sankara understands msy be seen from the following considera- 
tions. In sütra 11 я еа ЇЧ aceata sq Fe it can be seen 
at once that q is to be connected with атата which is thus denied 
of the Lord. Rámánuja connects q with ITM which he 
supplements. Modern scholars will agree with me in discarding such 
supplementations, This ів, moreover, tle supplementation of the main 
topic according to Rámánuja. It is not easy to believe that the 
sitrakira leaves the main subject to be supplemented. 

No doubt уа Т ів apparently retained by the Shribhashya as s 
nominative. But on account of the addition of aq and 
consequent change of construction the Shribháshya makes ауте 
to convey the force of ayafermearg thus changing the nominative 
Jaaa into an ablative which merely supplies grounds, but cannot 
be supposed to be an affirmation. Dr. Thibaut observes that a new 
adhikarana is marked by а nominative. This is beyond doubt a new 
adhikarana; qTafésarq must, therefore, be retained as a nominative. If 
safer, is to be retained as it is, as a nominative not conveying the 
force of an ablative, then certainly «чабата is denied of the Lord 
and not affirmed, 

Sütra 12 again contains a denial of чәгаѓ теү. The sitra runs 
thus erga Әт чїч чат. It may be thus rendered. “If 
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from diversity you reply that there is gyafemeq we вау the objection 
cannot be urged since diversity is denied everywhere (in all places 
( TARA) the Lord is said to be ‘not that’ ( зая )." The denial in 
this sütra, according to Rámánuja, is not of diversity ( %@ ) as evidently 
appears, but of ЧЕЧЕТ which he supplied in sütra 11, and which 
he supplies in this sütra too. Thus, while the sütras deny the qualities 
of the Lord he understands all through the denial of SCRIP ELI or 
the Lord maintaining saaja all along. Rámánuja is not able to 
interpret Й as diversity pure aad simple, but advafeuircart- 
raeur a long explanation by way of supplementation thus giving 
up €j[3[5 and resorting to syTeITS. 
` There is a third mAy or denial of the qrerférem or qualities of 
the Lord in sütra 22 adam R wfaqufq adi adifa a TA: In sütra 
11-13 Rimanuja took the srfaWq as referring to stgeqršzw which be 
supplied, and not as referring to qafe or qualities of the Lord. 
In sütra 22 he admits во far that the дү refers to qualities and 
not to seqni. If the denial hus here reference to qualities, this 
corroborates our conclusion that in sütra 11 тут was denied 
of the Lord and weakens Rámánuja's supposition that sTEEWPIeT 
which he supplies was denied there and not qualities of the Lord. 
The Shrinháshya cousiders that in sütra 22 the sqíquw has reference 
to qualities, but in such & manner that not only are qualities not 
denied, but they are on the contrary emplatically asserted. The 
Shribhashya rons thus:— ragqqurq — erg err: пзтаргач afa чата 
Ara «та aur aft ar=swí=qaraqtaertqi Te ATT ATTA 
TATRA TATA 99 aT qqragarpen s Wars | 
wet fufdgsaris Far чїтчї: saeneasiagreaatt ast weet: 
WHCATAM AAT | LACT F TST HTT: THT ATA! NIAT- 
š fre | sper erat STPTUR | seared wera mper 
че wert: Taras TIAA a эпе Pari qr; пчгатечіц ечат ser; 
siraman ata Afa naira 1 Afa aft А ти! aree rara fae 
ч чаїч HA SSRHUSRRIA(SESSI qar smo we AHA =з т 
qaga gemi: чаз Гчачүчга mms эй merae ига атча! 
The words &fq Ara mean even according to Rámánuja * Not thus, not 
thus’ for he renders them by є S4 as given above, They mean thatthe 
Lord is not of the description given above. According to Rámünuja 
the sütra means that the Lord has not only two:forms, but many more, 
In the opinion of the Shribhashya then the Lord is endowed with &q or 
form, But the words “not thus, not thus” primarily mean that the 
Lord is not of the description given above, 5, e, He has not the &975 
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or forms described in the foregoing lines in the passage of the Brihi- 
diranyaka. The Shribhashya considers that the Lord has not only 
two forms, but many more, Surely, then the Lord is “Thus” and not 
** Not thus, not thus." The emphatic denial “Not thus, not thus” 
would thus be a positive reiteration. It would, moreover, involve a 
contradiction in terms. qarara. primarily denotes a thing of such and 
such a description, and not limitedness of the description of the thing 
as Rámánuja supposes, [Ге then means being of the description 
in question. The вйіга 22 then merely teachesthat the Lord is not of 
the description stated above. This serves to show that the interpreta- 
tion of the Shribhashya of sütra 22 is far-fetched. 

Dr. Thibaut decidedly prefers the interpretation of the Shribishya 
of sütra 22 to that of Sankara possibly because Rámánuja observe 
that it would be senseless at first to teach of the qualities and finally 
to deny them. But Rámánuja forgets what the sütra (IIL, 3, 14) 
мтътата Tarsvarirarg teaches that those qualities are mentioned by 
way of meditation, there being no other purpose. 

Let us for a time suppose with Rámünuja that the Lord is 
possessed of many forms or чү. But the sütra 14 srEqaea declares 
that the Lord is absolutely destitute of form or sq. This would 
only serve to show that Rümánuja's interpretation of sütra 22 is in 
Dr. Thibaut's words *' the shift ofa commentator in straits.” Rami- 
nuja would not consider that the Lord is absolutely void of form, but 
observes that she Lord is as nearly as possible void of form, and hence 
DMs i. e., having many forms.! Rimanuja is not able to take the 
sitra 14 spa qudm (W quiaracqr аз it is but is driven to the necessity 
of supplementing. The sütra simply teaches that the Lord is abso- 
lutely void of form, since his being void of form is principally asserted 
of him;( этч fe ae sie quaes fe RET: maaa Aa ) But 
Rámánvja supplements бча before rare. (йай AAT: 
яїйтгтат& Brahman is the principal element in bringing ont names 
and forms). 

Sütra 15 containing q and merely adducing the illustration of light 
must be supposed to cite an additional ground for the conclusion of 
Sütra 14, which teaches that the Lord is without form. But in 
Rámánuje's opinion sütra 15 teaches that the Lord is endowed: with 
form. Similarly sütra 16 likens the Lord to light to corroborate 
sûtra 14. Віга 17-merely cites passages from scripture and smritis 
to the same effect. In the same manner sitras 18, 19 and 20 merely 
cite illustrations of the fact that the Lord is devoid of form. And 
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yet Ramanuja sees in these sütras the firm establishment of qyrafesrey. 
The word 8911919 of sütra 19 is unanimously interpreted by both, 
Sankara and Rámánuja as TRAST ara. But while the former consi- 
ders the qq«ifq as unreal, Rámánuja looks upon it as real. The words 
чбачтачтае and мгаәята show that the gqrfy is unreal. This is 
moreover confirmed by the fact that the simile of the reflected sun 
requires an unreal adjunct. The last sütra of the third райда of the 
second adhyáya із gwuniwíu Sareattara. Неге in the opinion of 
Rámánuja even the gary is unreal. The weight of the evidence is 
therefore in favour of an unreal adjunct. If во, the qualities aro 
denied of the Lord beyond doubt. The word $9 always denotes 
scripture, but here it means an illustration drawn from practical life 
fae єт MAAR: is the illustration put forward by Rimanuja. If the 
illustration is accepted the garfy becomes real. The illustration 
proposed by Rámánuja is diametriacally opposed to that given by 
Bádaráyana, namely, the illustration of the reflected eun. Іа this 
topic in sütras 27-29 the sütrakára preposes three illustrations of the 
Lord, out of which that of light is retained. The illustration of light 
shows that the gqrí% is unreal, while Rámánuja's illusiration proves 
it real. Could not the venerable sütrakára propose an illustration 
like that of Ráuánuja appropriate to the subject or did he propose 
illustrations so as to receive the stigma of disapprobation at the 
hands of his commentators? This seems strange enough. 

Sütra 23 terms the Lord зед (the non-manifest) since it possess- 
es no &q or qualities by which it can he manifest. That this is the 
meaning of the sütras Rámánuja appears to be aware, since he 
quotes the following passage from scripture to explain the meaning of 
the sütra :—* agi fasta wquew + SAT quais qq But Rámá- 
nuja gives a turn to the meaning of the sütra by supplying the word 
sama.. The next sütra teaches according to him that the Lord 
can be known by sincere devotion alone, Interpreted in this way the 
two siitras appear to be irrelevant to the topic under discu--ion. 
Rámánuja thus appears to impress upon our mind that the two sütras 
incidentally as it were turn upon a different subject. But if the 
siitras quite apparently discuss the topic of qwrafevre which subject 
ie not yet wound up even according to Rámánuja, none will look upon 
them as dealing with a different topic or a side point if they are able 
to connect them with the topic in question, Sûtra 24 would require 
according to Rámánuja's comment gq to be supplemented. Let ua 
construe and combine the two sütras qq sieaen мге R ( 23 ) ич 
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Чача (aama ) aaaea, Rámánuja's comment оп sütra 24 
runs thus :— 
sua ч dau «ела Torre AAA Cure ATER 
MARN AARAA | ятаагеят SPD HAT +T аҹ̧аг NT WEST 
aHa p 9899 тїн ая secreti aren Ра ag еч. Construed 
according to Rámánuja sütra 24 would run thus — aft ("ч ) ача 
(чч ARA) MAAA, Instead of syeqeny which, as I have 
shown, the natursl construction of the sütras demands, Rtámánuja puts 
in eqq which is quite the reverse of the proper sense!! Rámánuja's 
interpretation of aütra 25 is exceedingly forced. — 9 means in sütras 
(IL, 4, 23, IL, 3, 25) attributes, peculiarities or the state of being 
differentiated by-attributes. —s74qsz as applied to the Lord in sütra25 
-would then denote the state of not being differentiated by attributes, 
By means of supplementations, this very word ayqaiset Rámánuja is 
able to take in the sense of the state of being differentiated by attri- 
butes !! The Shribhishya runs thus on sütra 25 ( sarenfersr- 
THT HAMAS ) ras THATS wear + AVIRA 
Prted—aa: wararaaaqcmmereqri тїрїї а sara 
ча —ататаечтетечча— карету Гат этїї иштет 
Зач qata ачаа кї favos AJOT Чаче 
wwreTgewarurreqn* Gut tartar атчан kipana- 
THAI AIPA qui айнага таїай. 
Here Rámánuja renders the word gare by ara attaching а 
metaphorical meaning to it. Outside the safsar the 
word Чата occurs several times, SaRTUIIQqg occurs at II., 3, 45 and at 
IIl., 2, 34, and the word szjíerfasa is found at sütra IL, 3, 47. In 
all these places Rámánuja himself interprets the word qara in the 
sense of light and takes it as an illustration. In the чча 
farmta itself the word з ТАТ occurs three times besides in the aûtra in 
question. In all these places Rámánuja takes the word ект in the 
sense of light, and as an illustration of the Lord as being destitute of 
%кЧ or form as asserted in sütra згч fe «ҷТ. Тһе sütra 
їп question, namely, sütra 25 merely illustrates the fact of the Lord 
being seamh which by Rámánuja himself ів taken in the sense of 
arqq. We thus see that in both the places, the same fact, namely, 
the Lord's being without form is illustrated by means of the same 
word ger. It, therefore, follows that the word gregrar must mean 
light here also. Moreover, if we take into consideration the fact 
that the word ТТА is uniformly in all places interpreted by 
Rámánuja, and also by Sankara as meaning light, it should be 
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understood as light in this ploce too, We may then be sure that the 
word Та means light in sütra 25. But ifthe word waTQ means 
light, we must reject Rámánuja's interpretation of sitra 25. But 
suppose for argument’s sake that the word үкү means SWT as 
Ramanuja understands. The Shribhüshya interprets чата as 

There is then again another difficulty as to 
what word or worda should be understood after gaara. In айта 18 
ма ч GTA аїаб and in the next sütra Rámánuja understands 
ether besides light as an iliustration proper to set forth the nature 
of the Lord. Iam notable to understand why зт is to be taken 
after ПАГА in the sütra in hand. It is possibly to suit the change. 
Since zara is taken in the sense of ATT Rámünuja thinks proper to 
insert siTq* after it. Yet there is the further difficulty that Т 
is to be taken singly as illustrating the nature of the Lord. The 
words теча cannot be understood to convey a combined idea if 
we follow Rámánuja himself in his interpretations of szgramfvg and 
зайчаћча in other places where they occur, Râmânuja does not 
appear to take ЯТА 88 an illustration and he interprets Sesame a 
as conveying а collective idea. But this is directly opposed to the 
teaching of the sütra. The sütra runs thus:- ARTNET ATA THT 
atomararq. The latter part of the sütra teaches that ware is 
often employed for such a purpose. Rámánuja is not able to interpret 
the latter part of the sütra as itis. He writes яча Чат 
ачї тат ачат mimarT aR. The word тт 
only is found in the latter part of the sütra, but Rámánuja talks of 
чагаа. 

By adding мт after чата and by supplementing the word єч 
after ease Rámánuja appears to take qrq and зга ав constituting 
the ingredients wbich go to make up Brahman and answering to the 
oft-quoted phrase frac or Ura ттл Ww. But do the sages 
perceive the Lord as HAMARRETAN, at the time of сг? 
The passage quoted by Raménuja only teaches that sr thought he 
was Manu, he wag the sun and so forth. Isthe word Manu here to be 
interpreted as meaning {ТЇ or the word qa to be taken to denote light? 
This would be stretching the words to an inconceivable degree, 
The passage only teaches that at the time of absolution sr 
thought himse]f identified with Brahman, and consequently with every 
thing in the world. If the Lord, as sütra 23 teaches, is really spe 
(without form) the sages will only perceive Him ав such. The 
interpretation of the Shribháshya, therefore, is net satisfactory. 
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It; does not appear as RAmAnuja supposes that this topic is 
suggested by what is taught in the preceding sütras. The sitrekara 
has already taught the nature of the soul and of inanimate objects. 
It now remains for him to treat of the nature of the Lord. The 
first three sütras (11-13), moreover, of the ubhayalingatvüdhikarana 
appear to discuss a particular passage. The commentators suppose 
that Büdaráyana treats of the ubhayalingatva generally and quote 
passsages, therefore, from various upanishads to establish the proposi- 
tion, Bâdarûyana on the contrary discusses in the first three sitras 
a particular passage, and deduces from it the general proposition, 
The third sütra эЧ Qa Proves that this is the disoussion of a 
particular passage. In my opinion the following is the passage of 
the Brihadáranyaka that ів discussed in these sütras. 

SVT THA SEY AICS St AA FATA «ең чєл quis 
mii 1 агйатч aged aaaea RA arava faa атат wr. 
ЧӨЙ ri ч аєа ч ичте faar a ereatrd w Me We | a- 
ware apd qf fear avara: чЁчєат ааст urergfast qu ag ad ч 
чча ficere sirar а w drá WA аач «єп are sifaw 
даза ө п абат ажат afi are ETERU SAER- 
adhiasiitareteresrarait sagt TATU TATRA TTT CAAT - 
FATA SAMRAT TAA яана] + ACN ЇЧ + ATT 
RMT < l| сече ITRTCESUTUTEE Trfšr атчан vat газе чает 
arercea sure miir «атчтабч faqa fasa: &c. (IV. 8). 

This passage of the Brihadüranynka Upanishad teaches that every 
thing abides in the Lord. The Lord is thus here looked upon as the 
repository of all things. The pürvapakshin urges that the Lord, since 
he is the repository of so many tbings, possesses attributes of both 
the sorts, The stra + anais Чат ata fe thus 
disposes of the objection. Although, so many things abide in the 
Lord still the Lord cannot be looked upon as being endowed with 
attributes since in all places the Lord is represented as void of attri- 
butes (11), Should it be objected that there is diversity found 
there ( Jaffa Ba ) we deny this since in the case of each thing the 
Lord is said to be “Not that” (p srespgsag Чат) (12) for after 
having taught that every thing abides in the Lord the passage 
distinctly asserts that the Lord is neither large nor atomic, neither 
short nor long, &c., neither air nor ether, &c. ( этететл=чиннЧ- 

.четачеєат танат SSTOTSTSSTUSL &c. 

Sütra 13 needs no explanation for our present purpose. These 

three gütras form one group. 
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Sütra 14 contains в nominative and introduces в new set. Sfitra 
14 contains fg and must, therefore, be supposed to cite additional 
grounds for the conclusion arrived at іп sütra 11, Sitras 14 — 21 
also refer to a particular passage. But I have not yet been able to 
find out the passage answering the description although I searehed 
for it one hundred and eight upanishads which were accessible to 
me at Indore. There is no doubt that sütras 14 — 21 discuss a 
passage from scripture. For instance, look to sütras 20 and 21 
aiarren 20 айат 21. The Shribbáshya combines 
the two sütras into one. The reading of the shribhishya ie better for 
we аге able to take the word waq with yatata. The sun, the sútra 
teaches, appears to increase and decrease owing to sqm] and this ів 
seen from the passage ofsoripture. This is not asserting a doctrine, 
but merely arguing out an illustration for which the scriptural pass- 
age із referred to, [t is, therefore, a particular passage which the 
sütras discuss. Look again to sitras amg q AFTAR (16) and qara 
wrutsfq eda (17). The first sütra declares that the Lord is 
nothing but light as taught in the passage of scripture. The 
second  sütra quotes passages from scripture and _ smritis. 
generally for confirmation. Had not a particular passage been 
discussed in this place we would have found simply sutra 17 and not 
16. The grouping together of both the sütras shows that the 
adhikarana discusses one particular passage, while other passages to 
the same effect are merely brought forward for corroboration. If no 
body will be able to discover а passage answering the description 
we shall have merely to conclude that an Wpanishad of that des- 
cription ів lost to us. But this is certain that the sütras discuss a 
passage which represents the Lord as void of form, asserts that 
He is nothing but light, cites the illustration of the reflected sun, and 
explains the increase and decrease of the sun by the supposition of an 
unreal adjunct. 

Sütra 14 teaches that the Lord is void of form ; for that is the gist 
of the Upanishad passages, which describe the nature of the Lord. 
Sátras 15-21 dispose of objections raised against this conclusion and 
closely reason out the Lord’s being void of form, 

Sütra 22 forms an adhikarana by itself. This sütra contains f and 
must be consequently looked upon as corroborating the conclusion ot 
sütra 11 that the Lord is void of attributes. The commentators here 
unanimously uuderstand that the sütra refers to the passage of 
the Brihadáranyake constituting the third Brahmana of the fourth 
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adhyáya which begins with the words & ЖТ merit ЫЧ and ends 
with этте emu Afa Afa &c. This does not appear to be the passage 
referred to by the sütra. For the ЗТ is explained thus by the 
Upanishad + еен + ure qafta. We are, therefore, to under- 
stand that the words qfq Ata teach that there is nothing higher than 
the Lord. The words of the sütra таат R ufasate qr РЧ w 
wa: would notapply. We must, therefore, look to some other passage. 
I think the following is the passage alluded to by sütra 22, эў 
Чч {чит эгеч яча: аач хед creari PT wersats- 
YAR. 11 49 і (Brih. VI. 4), When we come to the close of the 
Brahmana, we meet with the following words:—& ww АТҸ гагат 
qeta saasha we «14а 591 ate wget ate азына 
= ч tsa, In this passage the Lord is declared to be the 
repository of every thing, Sütra 22 may then be thus interpreted. 
There is no qwafermeq of the Lord which has been already taught 
in sütra 11 since the passage denies that the Lord is of the description 
given above, and, therefore, explains the same thing further on. The 
words aù Waa AAA: refer to эптей AR ТЕТ &c., which explain 
я «чоңу Heart. 

Sütras 23—26 refer, in my “opinion, to the following Passage of the 
Brihadaranyaka. staarent Wasi FATALE AT: «iter qe mr 
UMARRAAATA ANANS пача: чечгочач a аагчин sun 
ача WU 

aimara «їчї эүататагччтаё: AAT pari «гат ат «чароў 
"p Tata чтат: Wawa qaaa SIT aT Ud UH этен: 
warren: "38H 

жї Я den qaem SALAS =ч: TANANAN- 
aaa a creep eus gh paramai area чї 
sanie uw l 

Ti Fay qeremruqeniPaenpars aga: aiarar T- 
amar «Ча sed RIT: WAA а ай чы MARMARA ачыта 
effer W 3S 

ride TEMA SPP AA THAT: TAA ATCT PTT: 
Sesi ATT: SU ачай year gz: ЧЕЧ ATRA * ата чч: wag 
чї Oe леї аач чате ааа Раечате gera I < Н 
жї 4 ағиу pasmi eagna TTA: тач =ч 
MAST чуя ATE WT TAT жей ATMA: TERT фач зге 
SU Tar uem 3 єйїзї {чч sre SET SAA ч чает 
чаяяччч=аснатетячатеяг ST RATETA SU (TII 5). 

This passage declares that the soul is the repository of all existing 

le 
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things. The sütra аге аге fW refers to the last words of the passage 
NRA MATA TAA AAATON WE TTY: Sankara alec quotes 
these words in commenting on this sütra to prove that the Lord is 
non-manifest. The next sütra міч Hawa yeaa, teaches 
that this is the case even at the time of sanqa. The sütra asserts that 
the Lord is non-manifest even at the time of meditation. The passage 
quoted by us bears apparent marke that it is а passage for meditation, 
But Sankara thinks otherwise. This is the fifth Brahmana. The fourth 
Вгаһтапа of the Brihadáranyaka contains a conversation between 
Yajiiavalkya and Maitreyi. In connection with the fifth Brahmana 
Sankara writes as follows :—aqenae aA nekieti k pue g i i gioi 
faa aare | aaraa edevaretufafugg | rina w 
Raa «арте Ргата учта r s fira: aferaren mesa: a sq NY- 
qat ra ARNa eft чч! ATT THAT S Ara sTT'IT- 
abramar ATTRACT чач тек эй «аР aA 
RATATAT AHA ASAT AA RTT ае sr аят waq t qar- 
чаа а ччгутиййлпүтєчлгоча 


siajan amrga ari mEnE 
lla il ayaa 9 Га һагаҹГабтєеаа «їч | їчї 
ganman akada neasen 1 ачтан AHP A PTET 
аач Рага Pra «Їй тг кага іа бастат vr | qe TIE- 
TROT Taga: 1 TAMA V aÑ- 
MSA erarageaearilsfert rer auras 1 

Thus Sankara connects the fifth Brahmana with the fourth, But 
if we examine the fifth Brahmana fre» beginning to end we find that 
it is an upásana and nothing else. Cu; mentators try to find out some 
connection between one chspter and another. But the Brihadá. 
ranyaka contains passages which have no connection with what 
precedes and what follows. The fourth Brahmana is argumentative 
and deals with the knowledge of the soul. The fifth Brahmana ів 
simply devoted to meditation. It enjoins that the soul and other 
things are to be looked upon as honey. This is meditation pure and 
simple. Moreover, the fifth Brahmana may be called the pagaryåor- 
arerr and may be ascribed to a sage of that name, while the fourth 
Brahmana called by Sankara the Maitreyi Brahmana may be ascribed 
to Yajiavalkya. 

We may then fairly assume that the passage in question isa 
passage for meditation, and hencethe words fq azarae fit in. The 
Bütra then quotes passages from scripture and smrities for a confirma- 
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tion of the view. The next sûtra NATTENS mares saca 
Әта teaches that the Lord is void of attributes, and may, on that 
account, be likened tolight, and that light is often made use of for this 
purpose. Hence, adds the next sütra (srdrSae8a wur fe fea) 
the Lord is compared to endless rays, and that there is sign to that 
effect. This sütra refers to the following words of the passage :— 

RATT: TAMA ATT MART TT Tee ST Wass Tat 
sar: ge {аа SGT ктеп еса: sat тега w rasa Y qu че 
ain wert remit s. 

Sankara and Rámánuja separate the last four sütras qsrasaqwer- 
=ош 27 яагагмачт згечга 28 {чт 29 ufequre 30 
from the ubhayalingidhikarana calling it the ahikundaladhikarana. 
Raminuja thus connects the last siitra with what precedes: 

sabwdrerasearfsreri*rem HTT STS TTT ATT =9 aR- 
таа! aara ичїї Ala ач аяна PAAR TIA sar LAAT MA Aal 
я sentia їчтє! A MOT ALE + ela чїёчтїї& ag- 
яга мч атяў& gee aa qm шей Age aera 
WMATA say EMA av eu тагЫ нї APIs 
«кч! tar чта чач TT: ЧЇЧ Perea Feat Peart ач - 
anmi Bera затка 1 ANTS эшчә qardt 
Pam seo Prepara | farce searersitgres- 
= "m e + + « While commenting upon sitra 
29 qir RAmánuja arrives at the following conclusion spart arar- 
te urS-TTUD asp AT qç o rfe stata qua aaar- 
Речте naive fafare ecran terete saa: учтай: 
ETERA NATÀ ges: wei Raised чайга... 

0. 6 TETTA- 
wira reaR: masia Raa ате 
чає MANAKE A WET. O. . 

Sankari ‘onderstande the connection of the ET "ith ini 
precedes as follows mèg w amadqmany р аан 
erage | wferssfranrarapiqtemfquad. . . e.’ 
erag aiai saa . o. 
araa көнө Ww qui арта ачтїуїстрїт: grea- 
яттан "ч %q: qafirardifa 

Sankara interprets sütra 29 as follows qanar Agara marn AAT- 
miaa «Ча axfrandfa. 

Sankara here introduces е sonl and Rümánvja the non-sentient 
matter. There is nothing in these sütras nor in the preceding орев 
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which lends coantenanee to such a supposition. There is no hint even 
thrown out abont the non-sentient matter in the pnssages of the 
Upanishads which Rámánuja quotes in the beginning of his ahikun- 
dalidhikarana and of which I have given a citation above. The last 
sütra g7qqr Rümánuja takes as referring to sitit qrareuq qur: and 
ЯТЫП Rz] 419%: The sütrasare found neither in the pada nor in the 
adhydya in question, but in the third рада of the last adhváya. 
Moreover, they occur in connection with the nature of the soul and 
not of the non-sentient matter. The subject of the non-sentient 
matter has heen already disposed of in the opening chapter of thie 
adhyüya. The soul in the third páda of the second adhydya is 
declared as part of the Lord, No such thing is ever said about the 
non-sentient matter. Both the soul and the Lord being intelligence 
pure and simple, the former can well be looked upon as part of the 
latter. Butit is difficult to suppose how the non-sentient matter 
enn be viewed, like the soul, as part of the Lord, Moreover, the sütra 
чп would, according to Rámánuja, refer to the illustration ef light. 
But Rámánuja has recourse to an illustration which is not found in 
the sütras and whieh appears not to be appropriate. 

As for Sankara, although he appears to hint at another subject? 
still he keeps substantially to the same matter disenssed in the 
preceding sBütras, since in the sütra чаят he returns to the sütra 
жт ЕН. This is a proof of the fact that the sütras do not 
discuss a new subject. The sütra saa ama коте contains 
а” which suffices to show that there is no new subject. For а new 
adhikarana does not begin with а sûtra containing gm. % only serves 
to show that the sütra disposes of an objection raised against the 
conclusion of the preceding sitras, Besides the four sütras put 
forward three different views about the same matter and consequently 
there cannot be а new point mooted in these sütras, 


The last two sütras, as interpreted by Sankara, return to the view 
laid down in attra 25. The last sitra qfqwqre is substantially the. 
same аз sütra 22 speared fe siaua adt ята worm We may 
therefore safely assume that the four вітав also treat of the. 
wafer. The preceding sütras have established that there is no 
qalsa. But the pürvapakshin objects that the Lord ів taught in 
scripture both as possessing attributes and as transcending them. 
The sütra эте тЫ meets the objection by compar- 
ing the Lord to a snake which is one only bnt difference into which 
is introduced by means of coils. But the view not being satisfactory, 
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the sütrakára puts forward another alternative. The next sütra 
likens the Lord to a repository of light. This view too is rejected 
by the succeeding sütra чач which returns to the teaching of the 
sütra 25 яга. 

From the eleventh sütra downward up to вй{га 30 inclusive, one 
and the same subject is treated of. Sütras 11-13 appear to form one 
set discussing the meaning of one particular passage and deducing 
from it the general proposition that the Lord is void of attributes. 
Sütras 14-21 form another group which upholde the same conclusion 
by declaring that the Lord is void of form, For this end the sutras, 
refer to another passage. These sütrasare connected, in my opinion, 
with the preceding set by the fact of sütra 14 containing f& which 
supplies a reason for the foregoing conclusion. Siitra 22 appears to 
form а section by itself which affirms the same proposition by 
asserting that all forms are denied of ihe Lord iu a third passage. 
This sütra is connected with sütra 11 by the вате particle fg, 
Sátras 23-30 form the last section of the adhikarana by teaching that 
the Lord is non-manifest, not having qualities or forms. It refers to а 
fourth scriptural passage and is connected with the first set by 
means of the same preposition f&. From what I have shown 
above almost all the passages are taken from the Bribadáranyaka. 
Upanishad, passages from other Upanishads being occasionally made 
use of. All these sütras most elaborately establish the proposition 
that the Lord is without form, without attributes, 

Thus, the sütras of the so-called topic of gyrase which ought 
rather to be termed the topic of agaian emphatically and repeat- 
edly declare the Lord as void of attributes, The sátras represent the 
Lord as intelligence pure and simple without form, without attributes. 
I do not, therefore, find any stress laid bv the Vedanta sütras on the 
personal character of the Lord as Dr. Thibaut is inclined to think 
and consequently the theory of Bádaráyana making a compromise 
with beliefs springing up in altogether different quarters does not 
appear to be countenanced by the teaching of the sátras. 
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Art. VI.—A Note on the Growth of Marathi Literature. Ву the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G, RANADE, M.A., LL.B., O.I.E. 


(Communicated July 1898.) 
ee 


PART I.—INTRODUCTION. 


In the year 1863, the Directors and Vice-Presidents of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland addressed а communi- 
cation to the then Secretary of State for India, drawing his attention 
to the fact that “of late years the Hindus had shown great literary 
activity, partly by editing numerous texts of their ancient Sanskrit 
literature, partly by translating English and Sanskrit works into 
their vernacular dialects, and partly by producing original compesi- 
tions on subjects of a political, scientific and religious character.’ 
They added that “ though these books were very numerous, and in 
many respects important, only a small portion of them were accessible 
to European scholars,” and they suggested that “the attention of 
the Indian authorities should be drawn to the matter, and instruc- 
tions issued to publish catalogues of such works for the past years, 
and supplement them by quarterly publications of the titles of all 
native books and pamphlets that issue from the Indian presses.” 
The Secretary of State thereupon addressed a despatch to the Gov- 
ernment of India, and that Government desired the local administra- 
tions to undertake the publication of а catalogue of works published 
up to 1864, and to supplement that catalogue by quarterly lists of 
new publications. Sir Alexander Grant became the Director of 
Public Instruction about this time, and it was under his orders that 
the first catalogue was brought out containing a list of printed works 
in Sanskrit, Marathi, Gujarathi, Canarese, Sindi, Hindustani and 
Persian, published up tothe end of 1864. The writer of these 
observations was officially entrusted with the preparation of a cata- 
logue of Marathi works, and he submitted at the same time a report 
reviewing the principal features of the progress made in the different 
departments of Marathi literature during the whole period covered 
by the catalogue. This report traced the gradual rise of literary 
activity as tested by its published results almost from the very 
commencement. This catalogue shows that, during the first ten 
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years of British rule from 1818 to 1827, only three Marathi works 
were published, and they were all works on. Mathematics, translated 
by. Colonel Jervis for the use of the students of the school of which 
he was placed in charge. 

Ten works appear from this catalogue to have been published dur- 
ing the next ten years between 1827 and 1887, two of them being 
medical works by Dr. McLennan on Materia Medica and Nosology, 
six were school books on Geometry aud Geography by Bal Shastri 
Jambhekar, one Grammar by Dadoba Pandurang, two reading books 
by Major Candy, and one on Natural Science by Нагі Keshavaji. 
The most notable works of this period were the Marathi Dictionary 
prepared under English superintendence by Jagannath Shastri and 
others in the employment of Government, and later on, Molesworth's 
Marathi-into-English Dictionary. 

The catalogue shows that thirty works were published during the 
third period from 1837 to 1847. Of these, a History of India by Bal 
Shastri Jambhekar, a book on Astronomy, and another on Chemistry 
by Hari Keshavaji, а book on Mensuration by Colonel Jervie, and 
several small books of moral lessons were, as in the preceding decade, 
composed for use in schools. A translation of ZEsop's Fables and of 
Bala Mitra (Children's Friend), by Sadashiva Kashinath Chhatre, 
were also published during this decade. А more hopeful feature of 
the publications of this period appears to be that for the first time 
ptivate publishers began to bring out editions of the old Marathi 
poets. JDnyanesheari, as also the original Gita with a translation, 
Hari-Vijaya and Rukmini Svayamvara (the marriage of Rukmini), 
and a translation of Hindu Law books were for the first time pub- 
lished during this period. Besides these publications and translations, 
the Native Almanac was also first printed during this period, and 
translations of Natural Theology and Pilgrim's Progress were brought 
out by private authors unconnected with any Missionary Society. 
Finally, in 1847, Major Candy's Dictionary, with a smaller Diction- 
ary by Shrikrishna Shastri Talekar, were published. There was 
thus decided progress over the two preceding decades in this third 
period. 

The next ten years contributed 102 works in the catalogue. As 
might be expected, the activity of the previous decade in the publi- 
cation of the works of the old Marathi poets, as also in translations 
from Sanskrit and English, was kept up, and considerably enlarged. 
School books were brought out as before, but they bore a smaller 
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proportion to works intended for adult readers, The three SAatakas 
of Bhartra Hari were published with translations, the Hitopadesha 
was similarly published, and Vidura Niti was translated, As regards 
translations from English, we have a life of Captain Cook by Ganesha 
Shastri Lele, a life of Columbus by Mahadeva Shastri Kolhatkar, a 
life of Socrates by Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, a translation of 
Berthold by Bhavani Vishvanath Kanavinde, of Elphinstone’s History 
of India by Rao Saheb Mandalik, a translation of Grant Duff's 
History, and of Captain Macdonald's life of Nana Fadnavis by un- 
known authors, and of Natural Philosophy by Kero Laxman Chhatre. 
There were also original works on Railways by Krishna Shastri 
Bhatavadekar, on Political Economy by Krishna Shastri Chiplun- 
kar, an Essay on the Immortality of the Soul by Govinda Gangadhar 
Fadake, and on Domestic Reform by Rev. Baba Padmanji, a trans- 
lation of a Persian work of Sadi by an unknown author, and a work 
on Mechanies by Govinda Gangadhar Fadake. 

The fourth period extends from 1857 to 1864, and was distinguish- 
ed by a very grent development of literary activity among Marathi 
authors and translators, The works of this period for the eight 
years from 1857 to 1864 which find place in the catalogue number 
nearly five hundred and fifty. In respect of the publication of old 
Marathi poetry, this 5th decade carries the palm, not only over the 
periods which preceded it, but possibly nlso over what has been done 
in this line during the last 30 years. All the 18 Parvas of the Мала 
Bharat adopted into Marathi Arya metre by the poet Moropant were 
published by Mahdava Chandroba during this period in the Sarva- 
sangraha. Moropant’s Kekavali, Madalasa, Saptashati, Krishna- 
Vijaya, and other works were also published. The same publisher 
brought out Mukteshvar's adaptation into Ovi metre of the Sadia 
Parva and Adi Parva, and of his Ramayana. Other publishers 
brought out editions of Vamana Pandit's works, Vathartha Dipika, 
Gajendra Moksha, Gopi Gita, Sita Svayamvara (marriage of Sita), 
Dasa Bodha, by Ramadas, was published during this period, and 
Shridhar’s popular works, Rama-Vijaya, Nalakhyana, Pandava- 
Pratapa, Rukmint-Svayamvara, Shiva-Lilamrit, as also Mahipati’s 
lives of the Saints and Prophets, and Uddhava Chitgan’s and 
Prabhakar's and Amritrao’s smaller works, were all published about 
the same time. Parashurampant Godbole also rendered great service 
to Marathi literature by bringing out an enlarged edition of his 
selections from old Marathi poetry, accompanied with short biogra- 
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phies of the poets, іп his famous collection called Navanita, whieh 
serves the same purpose as the Golden Treasury, as an introduction 
to the best specimens of old Marathi poetry. 

With regard to the enrichment of Marathi literature by transla- 
tions from Sanskrit and English authors, this period made consider- 
able progress. Aparokshanubhuti was translated by Mahadeva 
Shastri. А new commentary on the Gita was written by Raghunatha 
Shastri Рагғаќе, for the instruction of his Highness the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur. Malati Madhava was translated by Krishna Shastri 
Rajavade, and Presanna Ragava and Ratnavali were translated by 
other Shastris. Parashurampant Godbole adapted into Marathi the 
Sanskrit dramas Shaknutala, Mritchha-Katika, Weni-sanhar, and 
Uttara Rama-charitra; Meghaduta was adapted into beautiful Marathi 
verse by Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar; Krishna Shastri Bhntavade- 
kar translated ancient medical works, such as Madhava Nidan, Trim- 
baki and Vaidya Jivana. The grent work on Hindu law, Mitak- 
shara, was also translated by Raghunath Shastri Date. As regards 
translation of English works,-—Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar trans- 
lated the Beauties of Heaven, and Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar the 
Arabian Nights. Chambers’ Astronomy was translated by Krishna 
Shastri Godbole, and Murray’s History of India was similarly 
translated by Narsinha Shastri Oka and Vishnu Shastri Pandit. 
Apart from the additions represented by the three classes of works 
tamed above, this period was also dietinguished by the production of 
original works. 

Under travels we have an account of the travels of Shrimant 
Dajisaheb Kibe, the famous banker of Indore, written by himself, 
describing his journey into the Deccan. In general prose, we havo 
Mr. Vinayaka Kondadeva Oka’s “ First Book of Moral Lessons’ for 
the use of children, and Govinda Narayan’s Essays on Intemperance, 
Truth, Cleanliness ; his description of trees, railways; and an account 
of Bombay. Rev. Baba Padmanji also published his Nibandhamata 
and Yamuna Paryatan. In this period we also find controversial 
publications on social and religious topics, such as а small work on 
widow-marriage by Vishnu Parashuram Ranade, a tract, expounding 
the Parama-hansa-mata, or theism, a similar tract on the origin of 
Bramhanism, and finally the Vedokta-Dharma-Prakasha, published 
by Vishnu Bawa Bramhachari. Under science we may notice Doctor 
Narayan Daji’s work on Chemistry and Medicine, Professor Daji 
Nilkantha Nagarkar's Conic Sections, Dr. Bhikaji Amrit’s work on 
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Anatomy, and the new Astronon ical tables prepared by Professor 
Keropant Chbatre. Small works were also published on Electricity 
by Krishna Shastri Bhstavedekar, on Photography by Harichand 
Chintaman, on Physicial Geography by Mahadeva Shastri Puranika, 
on Mechanics by Govinda Gangadhar Fadake, and a bigger work 
called the “ Elements of many Sciences” by Krishna Shastri Chip- 
lunkar. 

Under novele, three works deserve mention Gaskiram Kotwal by 

the late Rao Bahadur Moroba Kanhoba, Muktamala by Laxman 
Shastri Halave, and Raja Madan by Baba Gokhale. Tothese might 
be added the publiccations of the old stories of Vikrama Battisi, Vetal 
Ponchavisi, Shuka Bahattori, and Bakasura Bakhar. 
. Under History we have an account of the Sepoy Mutiny, and a 
History of England by Khanderao Fadake, and Hari Keshnvaji's 
English History, a small History of Kolhapur, a History of Egypt, 
and a History of the Reign of Catherine of Russia. 

Under Biography we have the lives «Ё Indian poets by Janardan 
Ramachandra, a life of Cyrus by Vi-huu Moreshwar Bhide, a life of 
Nana Fadnavis by Vishuu Shastri and of Raja Ram Mohan Rai by 
Bhaskar Hari Bhagvat. E : 

A few general remarks on the state of Marathi literature for the 
whole of this period (1818-64) covered by the catalogue may fitly 
eonclude this introduction to tbe review we propose to undertake of 
the further growth of this literature during the next thirty years- 
The total nomber of purely Marathi books published down to the 
end of 1864 was €61. Of these 43] were prose, and 230 were verse. 
The prose school books numbered about 98, and comprise reading 
books, and works on Mathematics, History, Geography and Grammar. 
Ав all these books were either translations or compilations prepared 
to order, they indicate nothing beyond them, and may be passed by 
without any remark except that Colonel Jervis, Major Candy, Sada- 
shiva Kashinatha Chhatre, Bal Shastri Jambhekar, Dadoba Pandu- 
rang, and Bhaskar Damodar made themselves specially useful in this 
service of elementary school books. 

Exeluding school bocke, the prose publications were about 325, 
Taking the different heads of prose literature separately, although 
there were twenty-three books of History, large and small published 
in the first. period, and fourteen of them related to India and six to 
England, the only works with any pretensions to literary merit were, 
эв stated above, translations. There was no movement made to 
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publish the large collections of the Marathi Bakhars, which con- 
stitute one of the most distinguishing features of our literature, and 
no attempt was made to introduce the Marathi reader to the Histories 
of Greece or Rome, or of Modern Europe or America. 

Ав regards Fiction, the old stock of stories was supplemented by 
the Arabian Nights. Of Fiction in the modern sense, only а small 
beginning was made in this firat period. The poverty of this class 
of prose literature is ensily accounted for by the fact that the ancient 
Puranas and Itihasas furnished a large stock of this kind of stories, 
which satisfied the cravings of the national mind, and left по room 
therein for modern fiction. Asin the case of History and Fiction, 
Biographies also occupied & much smaller place in the published 
prose literature than might have been expected. Only a few works 
of any value were published during this first period. Under Travels 
there was if possible a still greater paucity of books. The spirit of 
adventure has never been characteristic of the people of this country, 
and this department of prose literature will always occupy a very 
secondary place in our publications. Under Philosophy we have а 
large number of works, &fty-five in all, published during this period, 
The prevailing philosophy is that of the Vedanta with the Bhagvata 
Gité as its foundation. Of religion proper there is no end of books, 
but they are chiefly devoted to superstitious observances and beliefs, 
The only work indicative of any healthy departure in this connection 
is Vishnu Bava Bramhachari’s Vedokta-Dkarma-Prakaska, which 
attracted considerable notice at the time. 

Of Politics there is an entire absence, unless we include in the 
aumber tract exposing the Inam Commission, and certain reports of 
the Bombay Association. As regards works on Science, the number 
of books under this head was about 73 ; but they were mostly school 
books on Astronomy, elementary and higher Mathematics, Geography 
both Political and Physical, Mensuration, and popular descriptions 
of animals and plants, Small works oa Natural Philosophy, Chomistry, 
Railways, Electricity and Photography complete the list, Under 
Science proper, medicine appears to have attracted the chief atten- 
tion. About the Dictionaries mention has already been made of the 
great service rendered by Major Candy, Captain Molesworth, and the 
Shastries working under them. Among native scholars, the Rev. 
Baba Padmanji, Shrikrishna Shastri Talekar and Raghunatha Shastri 
Godbole may be specially mentioned in this connection. Under Law, 
though the works аге 41 in number, the only productions worth 
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noticing are the translation of Mayukha and Mitakshara under 
orders of Government. The others are reports of decided cases, and 
translations of Acts, 

As regards verse literature, it is not necessary to notice it in detail. 
The new contributions under this head made during this period are 
of no special importance except the translations and adaptations of 
Sanskrit works. The rest of the poetical works are all publications 
of ancient Marathi poetry. Except in the case of Moropant, entire 
collections of the writings of the poets were not attempted, and no 
biographical notices of the poets or criticisms of their works were 
published in this first period. This review of the labours of the first 
50 years (1818-64) is not very satisfactory in respect of actual results 
achieved; but it should be remembered that 50 years is but a short 
span in the life of a nation, which started its first literary activity in 
the printing of books in 1829, when the Native Education Society 
was first established. The most hopeful feature of the review is 
the fact that number of works in each decade rose from three to 
ten, and from ten to thirty, from thirty to one hundred, and from one 
hundred to five hundred and fifty, almost in geometrical progression. 
All the different channels by which the further growth of Marathi 
literature was to be effected, had been opened up. Great progress 
was madein the publication of old poetry, and a good beginning 
made in the matter of translations from Sanskrit and English works, 
-and the first steps taken to add original works to the existing stock, 
The stage of advance made was more full of promise for the future, 
than of success accomplished, and we shall trace in the next part of 
this Note how far this promise was realised by the labours of the 
authors and translators during the next thirty years, 


Part Il. 


ANCIENT VERSE AND PROSE LITERATURE. 


In tracing the further growth of Marathi literature, we have the 
advantage of the detailed information supplied by the annual reporta 
furnished to Government by the Registrar of Native Publications, 
which office was created about the year 1867. The last thirty years’ 
period happens to coincide with the full development of the University 
system of examinations, with the encouragement they held out to the 
stady of the ancient Classica of India by the displacement of the 
Vernaculars as second languages in the curriculum of studies for the 
examinations in Arts. This substitution of the Classics for the Ver- 
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naculars was sanctioned by the University in December, 1863, and 
came into force about the year 1867. 

The change was advocated by Sir Alex ander Grant, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University, and by Mr. Howard, Director of Public 
Instruction, on the express ground that the Indian Vernaculars of 
the Presidency possessed no prose literature at the time, and that 
their verse literature was only a reflex of the classical Sanskrit, and 
that the study of the latter would best promote the growth of vernacu- 
lar literature in allits branches. On the other hand, the late Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. Murray Mitchell, Rao Saheb Mandalik, and Sir Ray- 
mond West opposed the change on diverse ground. ‘Ihe advocates 
of the vernaculars claimed that both Marathi and Guzerati had a 
literature and linguistic peculiarities which deserved special study, 
that without such study their further progress would be neglected, 
and the students would find little time to study the sciences and other 
useful gubjects by reason of the burden imposed on them of mastering 
two classics. The experience of the past thirty years will help us to 
decide how far the hopes and fears to which utterance was given by 
the advocates of the classics and the vernaculars have been justified 
by subsequent events. 

There are no reports available prior to the report for 1868, There 
is, however, & list of publications for the previous three years which 
hes been separately printed. ‘hese reports and catalogues show the 
following figures of Marathi publications for the past thirty-two 
years (1865 to 1897). The figures are suggestive enough, though 
of course much stress need not be placed upon mere figures such as 
these :— 


Years. No. of Marathi Average 
Books published. per year. 
1865 to 1874... ...... 1,530 153 
1875 to 1884... ..... . 9,143 814 
1885 to 1896......... 8,824 820 


— 


Total.. 8,497 

This gives a total of 8,497 books published during the last thirty- 
two years, Addiog 661 books published in the previous fifty years, 
we hase a total of 9,158, or in round figures 9,000 works in all pub- 
lished in Marathi from 1818 to 1896. 

The figures given above are exclusive of periodicals, pamphlets, and 
miscellaneous publications, but they include second editions of 1,200 
works, thus leaving a balance of 7,800 works. A closer study of the 
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works published shows the following proportions for (1) original 
works, (2) reproductions of old Marathi works, and (3) translations. 
Originals. Repro, Trans. Total. 
4,768 2,169 921 7,198 


Percentage... 62 27 11 

Speaking roughly about 5,000 works in all, excluding pamphlets 
and periodicals, &c., were originel works; while reproductions and 
translations together make up the remaining 3,000. It may benoted 
that the reporta of recent years show that the proportion of original 
works is increasing year by year, and that of translations and repro- 
ductions diminishing. The activity of our writers and translators, 
which was represented by an average of 60 works per year between 
1857 and 1864, more than doubled itself between 1565 and 1875, and 
has multiplied more than five times during the next twenty years. 

The official reports for the past thirty-two years divide these works 
into fifteen heads, fourteen of them being divisions of prose literature, 
and one represents verse literature. The works published under this 
last head were about 1,500 during the past thirty-two years, while 
prose publications under all heads would арреаг to have been more 
than four times that number during the same period, In the first 
fifty years, the proportion of prose to verse publications was as 4 to 
2, and this proportion rose during the last thirty years as 4 to l. 
This is evidently a very satisfactory and healthy development. 
There is one other peculiarity about verse literature which distin- 
guishes it from prose publications. Not only was ita relative propor- 
tion to prose literature much smaller during the last thirty years than 
it was in the first fifty years, but the percentage of original works and 
translations under the head of verse literature is greatly exceeded by 
the publications of the works of the old Marathi poets. It appears 
from the figures for 22 years (1865 to 73 and 1884 to 96) for which 
detailed information is available, that out of 950 poetical works 
published, 560, that is, more than nearly 60 per cent., were reproduc- 
tions, and original works and translations were 40 per cent. only. 
The general proportion of reproductions to the total publications is, 
as shown above, only one-fourth, and the great debt we owe to ancient 
poetry is strikingly illuetrated by the fact that it constitutes nearly 
three-fourths of the whole stock of poetical works. This fact also 
shows that during the last thirty-two years great progress has been 
made in the publication of old Marathi poetry, and that modern 
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authors have not shown the same devotion to this department of 
literature as they have done in the matter of prose literature 
generally. 

Looking to the work done, we notice that the entire worke of 
Tukarama, Moropanta, Dnyaneshvara, Ramadas, Vaman, Muktesh- 
vara, Ekanatha, Shridhara, and Mabipati have been brought ont by 
different publishers, thus completing the work which had been 
commenced between 1857 and 1864. Great progress has been made 
in a critical republication with notes of many of the larger and smaller 
works of Moropanta, Vamana Pandita, Dnyaneshvara, and Ramadas, 
aud in the publication of the works of Mukundaraja, Amritraya, 
Rama Joshi, Raghunatha Pandita, Ananda Tanaya, Niranjana, 
Krishuakavi, Narahari, Ranganatha Swami, Niloba, Shivadina Kesari, 
Chintamani, Madhva Muni, Soyaroba, Keshava Swami, Prabhakara, 
Ananta Fandi, and other poets who composed the Powadas and 
Lavanis. In all, the list of old Marathi writers of note comes to 
about forty, commencing with Mukundaraja and Dnyaneshvara, and 
coming down to the birth of the present century. As alist of the 
more promineut of these names may prove of some use, we give 
below the names of the more reputed among them— Mukundaraja, 
Duyanadera, Namadeva, Ekanatha, Amritarays, Ramadasa, Tukarama, 
Mahipati, Vamana Pandita, Moropanta, Mukteshvara, Raghunatha 
Pandita, Shridhara, Rama Joshi, Ananda Tanaya, Bhairava Natha, 
Shivadas, Ranganatha Swami, Prabhakara, Ananta Fandi, Honaji, 
Sagana Bhau, Parasharame, Janabai, Mirabai, and Venubsi. A 
more brilliant galaxy of names it would be difficult to find in the 
literature of any other language of India. То seek to minimise the 
value of this treasure by saying that it is only a reflex of Sanskrit 
poetry is to confess ignorance of the most characteristic feature of 
this department of Marathi literature. Only six poets out of the list 
given above busied themselves with drawing their inspiration from 
the ancient Puranika or Itihasa literature in Sanskrit. The writings 
of the other poets were in one sense a continued protest against the 
old spirit. Many of the poets and saints were ignorant of the 
Sanskrit language, and did not care to conceal their utter disregard 
of the old ideals. They did not write for the Pandits, but for the 
mass of people, and there is more true poetry in many of their 
compositions‘ than will be found in some of the more reputed and 
scholarly Brahmin poets. ` We need only refer to Namadeva, 
Tukarama, Ekanatha, Ramadass, Mahipati, Mukundaraje, Mirabai, 
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Janabai, Rama Joshi, Niloba, Prabhakara, Ranganatha Swami, and 
others. They were essentially modern poets, representative of the 
modern spirit as it was developed iu the three reformation centuries, 
commencing with the dawn of modern India, and the rise of the 
Maratha power, The writers of the Powadas and of the Lavanis 
had certainly nothing of the Sanskrit element in their compositions. 
By theside of the works of these ancient poets, we can hardly 
name any of those who have distinguished themselves in this depart- 
ment of Marathi literature since the British conquest of the Deccan. 
Somehow, the poetic fire has become extinct with the loss of political 
power. The lights that havc been lit are few and far between, and 
their lustre has been for the most part borrowed, and not spontaneous. 
In the first generation of our scholars, we can only name Krishna 
Shastri Chiplunkar; but even he seldom attempted original poetry. 
Both he and Parashurampant Godbole were good translators, and 
adapted the Sauskrit origiual into modern Marathi with great ease 
and some success. Krishna Shastri Rajavade and Ganesha Shastri 
Lele belong to the same class, though the faghuvansha, translated 
by the latter author, is а work of superior merit, Inthe works of 
the present generation of our writers, we have some very good speci- 
mens of poetry. We may cite, for instance, Dr, К. R. Kirtikar's 
Indira, an adaptation of Princess; Mr. Kunte's Raja Shivaji, and 
bis sketch of “ Mind ;" Mr. Sangle's Christian Hymns; Bhaskar 
Damodar's Ratna Mala; Krishna Kumari, hy Juvekar; Kavya 
Madhurya, by Vaman Daji Oka; Daiva Seni, by Bajaba Pradhan, 
Ganga Varnana, by Chintamanipethakar; V. M. Mahajan’s Kusu- 
manjali; Mr. P. B. Joshi’s Padyasudha ; Vasudeva Shastri Khare's 
Fashavanta Mahakaveya. The smaller pieces of Shankar Мого 
Ranade, V. K. Oka, С. V. Kanitakar, Risbud, Mogare, Londhe, and 
Nisture, Lembhe, Bhandare, Damle, and others display considerable 
power, but none of them have attemped any great work. This remark 
indeed holds good of all the other modern poets also. The fire, 
spontaniety, and the keen moral introspection, which is the chnrm of 
Tukatama’s writings, the didactic sense and wisdom which distin- 
guishes Ramadasa, the thrilling descriptions which move the readers 
of Shridhara and Mukteshvara, the quaint though very suggestive 
illustrations of Dnyaneshvara, the sweet flow of Amritaraya, the 
appeal to the tender feelings so characteristic of Vamnna Pandit, tke 
purity of diction, the command over words, and the high purpose of 
Moropanta, the devotion of Namadeva and Mirabai, the inspiring 
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thought of Ekanatha, the abrupt truthfulness of Rama Joshi, the 
ornate metaphorical surprises of Raghunatha Pandita, all these seem 
to find but faint echoes in our modern poets, some of whom have 
indeed taken for their models the best English specimens, both in 
the choice of eubjecte and in their treatment of the same. 

This concludes our review of the poetical literature, both ancient 
and modern, existing in the Marathi language. "Taken together, that 
literature is extensive &nd varied, and well deserves careful study. 
The apparent decay of poeticnl talent may be due to various causes, 
among others to the diversion of the best minds from a natural deve- 
lopment of their powers to an enforced study of two classics, which 
takes up the whole of the spring-tide of their life, and leaves them 
innocent of all knowledge of their own national treasures. Anyhow 
it is clear that unless our young men study not only classical and 
English models, but aleo the works of their own ancient poets, 
further growth and development in this department of cur literature 
is impossible. No mere foreign graftings can ever thrive and flourisb, 
unless the tender plant on which the grafting is to be made first 
germinates and sends its roots deep in its own indigenous soil. When 
the living tree is thus nourished and watered, the foreign manure mav 
add flavour and beauty to it. Poets are born, and not made to order: 
they are growths, and not manipulations ; and there is but little hope 
ofa brighter future in the development of modern Marathi poetry 
unless the poetical fire is rekindled in the highest places by early 
contact with the inspiring etudy of the best minds of their own race. 

What has been observed above about ancient poetry and its supe- 
riority to most of the modern attempts, holds good for the most part 
in respect of the reproduction of the old prose literature represented 
by the Bakhars, Kaifiynts, letters and correspondence which chronicle 
the great «vents of Maratha History. During the first fifty years 
nothing was done to publish any portion of this rich collection. The 
first fruits of the growth of a healthier pride in the past history of 
their nation were gathered by Rao S«heb K. N, Sane and the late 
Mr. J. B. Modak, who sterted a magazine with the noble object of 
publishing these chronicles along with the unpublished verse literature. 
The magazine was called Kavyetihasa-Sangraha (i.e., collection of 
ancient Poetry and History), and it was continued with great success 
for a period of nearly twelve years, The Bakhars so published in 
parts were printed in separate volumes, and we have now some forty 
works giving a full and vivid account of the most stirring periods of 
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Maratha History. Some of these Bakhars compare very favonrab'y 
with the chronicles of Modern European History published in the 
sixteenth century, and a few of them, such as Bhan Baheb's Bakhar, 
and that of the Battle of Panipat, possess very great literary merits. 
The example set by some of our graduates inspired the publication of 
separate histories of particular.families, such as the lives of the great 
Prabhu leaders by Мг, Gupte, and the accounts of the Vinchurkars, 
Dabhades, Angrias, and of the reigning houses of the Nagpurkar 
Bhonsles, the Gaekawsrs, Sindias, and Holkars, In fact, all the 
best modern histories and biographies, whioh we sha]l notice later on, 
bear witness to this good influence, Mr. Acworth and Mr. Tooka- 
ram Shaligram have distinguished themeelves by the publication of 
the Powadas, some of which, such as the captore of Sinhgur, display 
real poetical talent of a very bigh order. At present this work of 
publishing old Bakbars and correspondence has been taken up by 
other writers, who are not graduates, among whom Vasudeva Shastir 
Khare of Miraj, Mr. Parasnis of Satara, and Messrs, Apte and 
Rajavade of Poona may be mentioned. Two magazines are exclusive- 
ly devated to this work, What has been observed above of ancient 
poetry applies with equal effect to thia department of aneient prose 
literature. Unless the minds of our young men are disabused of the 
prejadice they imbibe in early life that the historical sense is wholly 
absent in India, and until they are trained to appreciate the value of 
these contemporary narratives and records at their true worth, it is 
hopeless to expeet any real and permanent growth of the true histo- 
rical and critical spirit which alone ean ensure success in the future 
cultivation of this department of oar literature. 


Part III. 
TRANSLATIONS AND ADAPTATIONS. 


Next (о. the publication of ancient poetry and prose Bakhars, the 
most interesting feature of Modern Marathi literature is represented 
by the translations of Sanskrit and English works, which together 
present a total of about 1,000 works published during the past thirty 
years. The full details about translated works are available for 22 
years (1865-73 and 1884 to 1896), and they show that out of a total of 
700 works translated during this period, there were 17 biographies, 
48 dramas, 113 fiction, 26 history, 15 works under language, 120 
law books, 30 works on medicine, 8 on politics, 40 on philosophy, 52 
on religion, 62 on science, 2 travels, 36 poetry, and 210 miscellaneous. 
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The chief interest in this connection centres in the enquiry whether 
and how far the English or the Sanskrit element is most predominant 
in the additions made to Marathi literature by means of translations. 
Taking only those books, which have been favourably noticed in the 
ceports, it appears that the actual number of such translations from 
Sanskrit was about 160, while the translations from English were 
about 120. As might have been anticipated, the Sanskrit translations 
contain no works of biography, history, or politics, In these depart- 
ments all the best additions were contributed by translations of 
English works, On the other hand, the departments of poeiry and 
religion received no help from English translations, and they are 
exclusively monopolized by Sanskrit works. Tle departinent of 
medicine, it might have been anticipated, would show greater activity 
in the shape of translation from English works, but Sanskrit and 
English works have contributed equally to enrich Marathi Jiterature 
ander this head. As a matter of fact, the English translations would 
themselves never have seen the light but for the establishment of the 
vernacalar medical classes, and the translations made for the use of 
the students were very useful generally to all classea of readers, 
Onfortunately, these so-called vernacular classes ceased after a few 
years te employ vernaculars a8 the media of instruction, with the 
result that this important channel of developing scientific works in 
Marathi was closed, and there has been little encouragement since: 
The strength of the hold of ancient medicine upon the people is 
represented by the fact that the ancient Hindu works translated 
represent twice the number of the English works. 

In the department of Law, this position is again repeated, and for 
the same reason we have a very few books translated into Marathi 
from English works. QY course, in making this statement, we do uot 
include translations of acts and decisions, which make by far the 
largest number of Marathi law books. As long as the pleaders' 
examinations were held in the vernaculars, there was a strong incen- 
tive to the publication of works on law in Marathi. With the sub- 
stitution of the English language for the vernaculars, this motive 
ceased to operate, and the paucity of English translations of law 
books is thus easily accounted for, 

The most successful department under this class of works appears to 
be that of the Drama, to which both English and Sanskrit have contri- 
buted largely, and almost in equal numbers, Shakespeare appears to 
have been the most favourite author, In all 18, if not 20, of his dramas 
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have been translated or adapted into Marathi. In some cases two or 
three authors have brought out separate translations. The names of 
these works will interest the reader, and therefore we give them below: — 

1, Hamlet. 2, Cymbeline. 3, King Lear. 4, All's well that ends 
well. 5, A Wiuter's Tale. 6, А Comedy of Errors. 7, The Taming 
of the Shrew. 8, Two Gentlemen of Verona. 9, The Mercbant of 
Venice. 10, As you like it, 11, Much ado about nothing. 12, Julius 
Cesar. 13, Antony and Cleopatra, 14, Othello. 15, Richard III 
16, The Tempest, 17, Romeo and Juliet. 18, Twelfth Night. 

Тһе only other English dramas translated are Goldsmith's “ She 
stoops to conquer" and “ The good-natured man." As regards the 
Sanskrit dramas, all the best known among them have been translated, 
some of them, such as the Shakuntala by four or five different 
authcrs. These works are Shakuntala, Mritchhakatika, Uttara 
Rama Charitra, Vikramorvashi, Mudra Rakshusa, Prabodha Chan- 
drodaya, Venisanhar, Malati Madhava, Malavikagnimitra, Ratnavali, 
and Prasanna Raghava. 

The same service has been done by both Sanskrit and English 
translations in the department of Fiction. The novels of Sir Wal:er 
Scott, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Reynolds, and the works of Johnson, 
Defoe, Swift, and Banyan, and among foreign authors, Boccacio, 
Renan, and Damas, have been lergely drawn upon by translators, 
and аз regards Sanskrit, the Kadambari,"Brihat-kathi-sdra, Vishva- 
gunddursha, and many other works have contrituted largely to the 
growth of works of fiction in Marathi literature. 

Under Philosophy we have not much variety. The Bhagavat Gitá, 
with its namerous commentaries, has furnished the chief supply. A 
number of the Upanishadas have also been translated, the chief being 
sida, тач, Rata, а?ида and the tarmer, The prevail- 
ing philosophy belongs to the school of the Vedánta, thoagh Patanjali’s 
Yoga Sutras with commentary have been translated, a: also the Sainz 
Darashana Sangraha. Mr. Kunte's qeadartafaat may also be 
mentioned in this connection as a work of great labour. Like the 
a@miyaeq, or translation of the Rigveda, of Mr, Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit, the аўт was not completed by its author, but they both 
represent very valuable additions to the stock of higher literature in 
Marathi. Among the Purans, the Ramayana, the Bhagwat, the 
Matsya and the Ganesh Paran have been translated. The credit of 
the last work belongs to Shrimant Bapu Sahob Patwardhan, Chief of 
Kurandwad, who is well known as a Marathi author and poet. 
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As regards English translations in this department of philosophy, 
Spencer occupies the chief place, Professor Max Müller, Jobn 
Stuart Mill, and Lord Bacon come next iu order, and Marcus Aure- 
lius meditations, and Cicero's treatise on the gods and his other 
works, have also been translated. 

In History, over and above the translations of Elphinstone's 
“India,” and Grant Duff's and Murray's History, which belong to 
th. first period, we have had during the pnst 30 years, thanks chiefly 
to the munificent support of H. H. the Maharajah Sayajirao, Gaek- 
war of Baroda, a series of works, being epitomes of the histories of 
Greece, Rome, Carthage, Persia, Assyria, Turkey, Russia, the Moors 
in Spain, Egypt, and China, ns also a history of Ceyl.-n. 

In Politics Maine's “Village Communities,’ — Machiarelli's 
“ Prince," and Seeley's ** Expansion of England” represent sume of 
the best additions to the stock of our literature. 

We have thus briefly noticed the more important additions made to 
Marathi literature by means of translations during the past 30 years, 
On the whole, avery sensible contribution t» the stock of our best 
works has been made, and the fact that, Spencer, Max Müller, Mill, 
Seeley, Maine, Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Bacon, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Buckle, Defoe, Swift, Bunyan, 
Smiles, and Lubbock, have furnished the models for these additions, 
justifies the hope that the national mind is showing signs ofa great 
awakening, which, if it could only meet with encouragement from 
those who are entrusted with the work of higher education, cannot 
fail before long to enrich the language with the choicest treasures ot 
modern European thought in all departments of learning, In the 
absence of this encouragement and guidance, there is a want of system 
and co-ordination, and an absence of variety in the choice of authors, 
and in the selection of their works, As none of these additions have 
been scl ool-books, the industry and enterprise represented by these 
publications have had to depend for their reward solely upon the 
unaided patronage of the reading public. With proper guidance and 
encouragement by such a body as the University, the circle of this 
reading public will be enlarged, and we may згоп expect to have 
all the departments of prose literature p-operly represented in their 
dre proportions, and the work of development, now indifferently 
attempted by stray authors, will be pushed on and completed in a 
systematic manner, so as to enable the national mind to digest 
the best thought of Western Europe with the same intimate 
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appreciation that it has shown in tbe assimilation of the old Sanskrit 
learning. 

Haviug thus noticed at some length the principal contributories to 
the growth of Marathi literature represented by the publication of 
ancient Maratbi works and translations of. Sanskrit and English 
works, we shall next proceed to the consideration of original works 
properly so-called, Whatever value might be attached to the publi- 
cation of ancient prose and verse works, or to translations from other 
languages, itis quite clear that the only true test of the existence 
and growth of а genuine literary spirit is furnished by the abundance 
and variety of new and original works published in the language. 
These constitute, во to speak, the life and soul of every living lan- 
guage, and this portion of our inquiry has thus the highest claims 
upon our attention. In all, the number of true original worke pub- 
lished during the last 30 years, exclusive of reproductions and trans- 
lations, would appear to be about 5,000. Detailed information is 
available for the classification of these works under several heads for 
22 years (1865-1873 and 1884-1896), and these details show that 
original works published in these years were 96 under the head of 
biograpby, 336 dramas, 278 fiction, 120 history, 365 language, 43 
law, 71 medicine, 26 politics, 37 philosophy, 67 religion, 320 science, 
19 travels, 359 poetry, and 1,100 miscellaneous, and abont 800 
school books, The relative proportions obtained for this term of 22 
years presumably hold good for the whole period, aud they show that 
our literary activity has been chiefly devoting itself to those depart- 
ments in which Marathi was most deficient, while it has been com- 
paratively indifferent to the departments in which our ancient 
collections аге most prolific, Excluding miscellaneous and school 
publications, which number one-fourth of our total number of works, 
we find that Biography, Science, Drama, and Fiction occupy a very 
prominent position under the head of original works, while Philosophy, 
Religion, Politica, Law, Medicine, and Travels represent much smaller 
figures than might have been expected. 

Taking Biographical works first. As has been shown above, we 
had only five biographies published in the first 50 years. During 
the last 30 yenrs this department bas shown а very large addition. 
There was no particular system in the choice of the five works pub- 
lished before 1864. In the collection of biographies as they now 
stand, we find that there is more system and variety ; the attention of 
writers seems to have been bestowed in equal proportions upon the 
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worthies of their own country, as also on the great men of Europe 
ond Ameriea. Of the better class of works under this head, there 
ate about 30 biographies of European worthies, commencing with 
Her Majesty the Queen, and inclading Shakespeare, William Pitt, 
kord Bacon, Jonathan Swift, Sir Isaac Newton, Goldsmith, Cobden, 
Oaptain Cook, Dr. Livingstone, Bradlaugh, Annie Besant, and other 
English celebrities; Lord Clive, and Sir Thomas Munro among 
Anglo-Indian officers of а past generation ; George Washingten, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Presidente Lincoln and Garfield among the 
American leaders ; Alexander the Great, Socrates, and Demosthenes, 
among the Greeks; and Napoleon Bonaparte, Peter the Great, 
Catherine of Russia, and Columbus among the European celebrities. 
Among Indian celebrities the saints, poets, and religious leaders occapy 
the first place, Ramadasa, Ekanatha, Dnyaneshvara, Tukarama, 
Vamana Paodita, Jairama Swami, Namadeva, Buddha, Shankara- 
charya, and Raja Ram Mobanrey, have all been honoured with 
separate biographies. Next come the great men of Maratha History, 
Shivaji and his three successors, and the firsttwo Peshwas, ав also 
Malharrao Holker, Mahadaji Sinde, Nana Fadnavis, Ahilyabai, 
Haripanta Fadake, Parashurambhau Patvardhana, and Bapu Gokhale, 
appear to have found most favour with our writers. Among modern 
Indian celebrities we have Dadebhai Nowroji, Gowarishankara 
Udeshankara, Bala Shastri Jambhekar, and the late Rani of 
Jhansi; and among the Mahomedsn sovereigns of India, Akbar 
and Aurangzeb have each found separate biographers. The lives 
of some of these celebrities, such as Mahadaji Sinde, Parashuram- 
bhau Patvardhana, Nana Fadnavis, and Ekanatha have been written 
by two or more biographers, and some of these works have been so 
popular as to have gone through several editions, On the whole, a 
very useful addition to the literature of the language has been made 
by the writers of these biographies. 

One remark which is suggested by a study of the names of these 
writers may be made here with advantage. Out of some 70 writers 
of these biographies, hardly seven names appear to be those of gra- 
duates of the University (Messrs. Bhana, Pavagi, Natu, Kanitkar, 
Madgeonkar, Laxman Krishna Chiplunkar, and Gunjikar).. The 
remaining 63 are either pre-University or non-University men. The 
graduates show to better advantage in matters of translations, Out 
of some 76 authors who have translated English and Sanskrit worke 
into Marathi, we find 25 names of our most distinguished graduates. 
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We need only allude to Mr. Pandit, the two Kunte brothers, Mr. К, 
T. Telang, Mr. Mahajaui, Mr. Agarkar, Mr. J. S. Gadgil, the two 
Aptes, Mr. Agashe, Mr. Bhanu, Mr. Pavagi, Mr. Ranade, Mr. Pat- 
vardhan, Mr. Kolhatkar, Mr. Bodas, Mr. Fadke, Mr. Kanitkar, Drs. 
Garde, Sakhnram Arjun, Pandurang Gopal, Shirvalkar, Bhikaji 
Amrit, and Bhatavadekar. While the proportion of graduates to 
non-graduates in this department of translations is one-third (25 out 
of 75), they appear to have taken very little interest in the composi- 
tion of biographies, their proportion being one to ten as shown above, 
These varying proportions suggest their own moral, and no further 
remark seems to be necessary. 

From Biography to History is an easy transition, for history is 
the biography of nations. The only histories published in the first 
50 years were Baia Shastri Jambhekar’s “ History cf India,” а 
translation of Murray's History, and of Elphirstone's ‘‘ India,” and a 
short account of the History of England by [Jari Keshavaji, During 
the last 30 years most of the ancieut prose Bakhars, аз has been shown 
above, have been published, aud they constitute a very rich collection. 
In addition to these publications, we have a Ilistory of Central India, 
translated from Malcolm's origiual work by Mr. Kirtane, late Divan 
at Indore; a llistory of the Turko-Russian War; short Histories of 
the French Revolution and of the Franco-German War, Histories of 
Greece, Rome, France, Germany, Persia, Egypt, Carthage, Assyria, 
Turkey, Russia, and Spain, chiefly based upon the “ Story of the 
Nations" series, We have besides separate histories of Goa, Ceylon, 
Coorg, Bhopal, Bundelkhand, Kolhapore, and the States of the 
Sontvern Мага`һа Country, and a History of the Sepoy War, a 
History of the Christian Church, and detailed histories of the houses 
of Viachurkar, Dabhade, Angre, and Sinde, These represent the 
most prominent works under this department. The others arschiefly 
intended for schools, Out of some 25 authors whose names can be 
traced as the writers of these histories, five are graduates, which again 
confirms the remark we have made above in respect of biographical 
works, 

From History to Politic: ie the next staze. There was no work 
published on politic: before 1864. Since then a pere :ptille activity 
has been displayed, both in translations and original compositions, 
Excluding mere Congress reports, about 20 works under this head 
may he mentioned as showing considerable merits. They include a 
translation of an English work called the ‘‘ India and the Colonies” 
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by Mr. Natekar, the “Elements of Politics” by Professor Karve and 
Mr. Patvardhan, “ Local Self-Government” by Mr. K. T. Telang, 
Machiavelli’s “ Prince," the translation of Maine's** Village Com- 
munities,” De Lolme's * Constitution of England" translated by Mr. 
Wagle, ** The Principles of Taxation," ** The Land Tenure of Bengal,” 
by Mr. Mahajani, ‘* The Statistics of British Indian Administration," 
by Mr. бошап, “ The Poverty of India,” Pandita Rambabai’s work 
on “* America and her People,” а translation of Mr. Morley’s work on 
“ Compromise,” pamphlets on “ Corn Law” and “ Free Trade," “ A 
History of the Native States in their relation to the Government,” 
Mill'a “ Liberty,” and Mr. Seeley’s “ Expansion of England.” These 
constitute some of the best works which have been recently published 
for the promotion of the political education of the people, 

As regards Law Books, we need not add much to our remarks 
made on the subject of translated law works. There has been no 
really original work on the subject, and the translations of the Law 
of Torts and Contracts, of Hindoo and Mahomedan Law, as also the 
translations of Sanskrit works, cannot claim the merit either of 
originality or great labour. The demand for such works is decreasing 
with the growing spread of the English language, and its use in our 
courts and offices, 

Medical works show а much larger proportion of useful transla- 
tions and original books than the corresponding department of law, 
"They also display a greater activity among the graduate authors of that 
faculty than can be observed among the lawyers. Out of 71 works 
specially noticed by the Registrar of Native Publications, there were 
about 20 works brought out by our medical graduates, among whom 
we may mention the names of the late Drs. Kunte, Gopal Shivaram, 
Gokhale, Narayan Daji, Shirvalkar, Sakharam Arjun, and Bullel, 
and Drs. Bhikaji Amrit and Bhalchandra K. Bhatavadekar and 
Dr. Garde. The subjects treated of in these medical works are 
** Practice of Medicine," “© Anatomy," ‘ Midwifery,” ** Medical Juris- 
prudence," ** Surgery,” ** Materia Medica,” '* Physiology,” ** Diseases 
of Women,” and they practically cover the whole course of medical 
teaching. There are, besides, works on Homeopathy, Cholera, 
Smallpox, and ‘‘The Virtues of Indian Drugs." Drs. Kunte and 
Garde have done a great service, the first by publishing Vag-bhata, 
and the second by translating this most exhaustive work ou old 
Hindoo medicine, 

The remaining 50 books, incladed under medical works, were all 
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written by native Vaidyas, and their numbers, if not their contents, 
show what firm hold the ancient system still has on the minds of 
our people. 

The works оп Philosophy and Science ате mostly translations or 
adaptations. Thanks to the labours of Messrs. Marathe, Gole, 
Sahasrabuddhe, Sardesai, Dharapa, Kane, Apte, and Kelkar, and Dr, 
Chhatre, we have manuals, chiefly based on the Science Primer 
series, on “ As‘ronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, and Logic,” 
by Mr. Marathe, on “ Air” by Mr. Gole, on “ Water" by Mr. 
Sardesai, on * Natural Philosophy and Chemistry” bv Professor 
Модак, on the “ Solar System" by Mr. Dharap, on “ Light and 
Sound" by Professor Modak, on “Geology” by Mr. Kane, on 
“Agriculture and Chemistry" by Mr. B. A. Gupte, on “ Physical 
Geography” by Mr. Sahasrabuddhe. ‘There are also works on Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, Heat, and Coal. Of these works, those on 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy by Professor Modak are more 
than simple primers, being standard works on the subjects. In 
respect of Astronomy, besides the primer texts, we have special 
works by Messrs. Dikshit, Kelkar, and Chitnis. Mr. Dikshit’s 
(Cheta is а very readable and interesting work. Не is also the 
author of a very elaborate treatise on the history of “ Hinda Astro- 
поту.” The late Mr. J. B. Modnk translated the astronomical 
portion of Bhaskaracharya’s work, and also the Vedanga Jotisha 
«агї sujqw). Messrs. Dikshit and Modak spent the whole of their 
lives in the advocacy of a reform of the native calendar, by the adop- 
tion of the Sayana, io place of the Nirayana method in astronomical 
calculation, In the Mental and Moral Sciences, we have translations 
from Spencer’s works on the Data of Ethics, and on Justice by 
Professor Bhanu ; Mr. Sahasraboddhe hns translated Spencer's Edu- 
cation and Mr, Fadke has translated the “ Aphorisms on Evolution" 
and “the Elements of Morals.” Mr. Bodas’ ajgadtatar, and Mr. 
Kanitkar's translation of Max Miiller’s Hibbert Lectures deserve 
mention in this place. ‘he best work on Political Economy is by 
Mr.G. J. Agashe. Mr. Mule and Mr. Gupte have made themselves 
useful by publishing works respectively on the industrial -wealth 
and the arts of India. In this department of literature, as remarked 
above, the graduates of the University have shown more iuterest 
than in any others, All the best works have been written by them, 
and both in point of merit and numbers, they represent a very large 
proportion, There are some useful works on the arts, among which 
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we may notice а treatise on Agriculture by Meesrs. Gupte and Raje, 
on ''Instrumental and Vocal Music" by Mr. Gharpure, on *'Cook- 
ery” by Parvatibai, and on the “ Art of Sewing” by Rukminibai. 
There are also specia! works on Drawing, Gymnastics, Telegraphy, 
Locomotives, Glass Manufacturing, Fireworks, and Dyeing. 

This concludes our review of the present condition of the stock 
of worke on biograghy, history, politics, law, medicine, philosophy, 
science and art. In the next chapter we shall notice the three 
remaining heads—dramas, novels, and prose essays, &c. 


| Panr.—IV. 
DRAMAS, NOVELS, AND PROSE ESSAYS, 


In all the departments of Marathi literature which we have no- 
ticed above, namely, Biography, History, Politics, Law, Medicine, Phi- 
losophy and Science and Arts, the inspiration to originality chiefly 
comes from a study of English Literature or Science; and though 
the works are not formal translations, many of them are atill imbued 
with the spirit of this new culture, and, therefore, bear the traces of 
their foreign models or originals of which they have been the adapta- 
tions. This is to some extent unavoidable, These departments 
represent the points of contact between the ancient and the modern, 
the East and the West ; and, naturally, the modern and the Western 
spirit dominates over the ancient and the national elements, True 
original work, which represents the genius of the nation, must, 
under these circumstances, be looked for in the branches of Drama, 
Fiction, and general Prose Literature. Here the national elements 
bave more freedom to display their own characteristic features, and 
ihe tranelated inspiration is less predominant than in other depart- 
ments. 

As regards {һе Drama, it has been already seen that tbere were 
not any original ancient dramatic works in tbe language, for the 
simple reason that the stage, ава means of popular education and 
amusement, had no place in the past history of Maháráshtra. In 
the first fifty years, the only progress made was in the form of some 
ten works translated into Marathi by Mr. Parashurampant Godbole, 
and a few other Shastrees, from Sanskrit, During the last thirty 
years the number of translated dramas has been not very numerous, 
being in fact less than thirty. These, however, include translations 
of the plays of Shakespeare and Goldsmith, and ofa few select 
Sanskrit dramas. The original works vastly outnumber the trans- 
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lations, being over three hundred ; and this affords distinct proof 
that, in this department, the literary spirit has found а very favour- 
able soil; and the seed sown has multiplied ina most prolific 
manner. People still living well remember the sensation created 
about the year 1853,, when the first dramatic company, formed at 
Sángli, visited Poona and Bombay, and presumed to cater to public 
amusement by stage representation. The enterprise of the promoters 
was handsomely rewarded by the public who found in it greater 
intellectual pleasure than they had experienced in witnessing tbe 
performances of the old (гїп) Dashávatár players, who used to 
come from the South Karnatic at great public festivals and jatrás. 
The encouragement given to the company formed at Sangli, produc- 
ed many imitators, and regular theatres began to be built in all 
large towns; till now there is not a single large city which has not 
one or more theatres of its own. The promoter of the Sángli Com- 
pany was one Mr. Vishnupant Bhave, and his success has induced 
many others to follow his example, among whom we may mention 
Messrs. Kirloskar, Dongre, Pátankar, Sáthe, and others. Naturally 
this new-born taste encouraged the growth of dramatic literature, 
At first there was no division of labour between the writers of dramas 
and the stage-managers of theatrical companies; but, of late, these 
functions are not combined in one and the same person. The sub- 
jects of the earlier dramas were chiefly suggested by the stories of 
the Mahabharat and the Rámáyan, and the Puranic myths; and, 
even now, these form the chief bulk of the dramatic works in the 
language. 

There has, however, been distinct improvement effected in three 
directions during the last thirty years. The addition of high ива 
music and singing was made a speciality by some of the companies. 
The credit of this Sangit movement is solely due to Mr. Anna Kirlos- 
kar ; and the success which attended his efforts has encouraged a host 
of imitators. Out of a total number of two hnndred and fifty works 
specially noticed by the Registrar of native publications, 8ome fifty- 
three are Sangit-dramas; and the best of them represent what may 
be styled as substitutes for the opern-performances on the native stage, 
А vast number of the во called Sangit-works are of no literary value. 
Mr. Kirloskar's three plays, Shakuntala, Soubhadra, апа Ramrajya- 
viyoga, however, still retain their pre-eminence in the esteem of the 
theatre-going public. 

The second feature is the introduction of comic farces at the end of 
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the old tiresome performances. These farces are called qwerq (Praha~ 
sans); and there are some thirty works named in the list, composed 
by persons whoearn their living by writing such comedies. The 
third feature is closely allied to the last. Just as the farces supersed- 
ed the interest in the old Purauic dramas which refer to social and 
political subjects. Out of the two hundred and fifty books specially 
noted in the list, nearly a huudred are devoted to non-mythic subjects. 
Many of them are translations from Shakespeare, some of which have 
been acted on the stage with success. Others represent the stirring 
events of Maratha History, euch as the deaths of Afzulkhan, Narayen 
Rao Peshwa, and the self-immolation of the wife of the first Madhav 
Rao Peshwa, who died a sati. The greater part, however, refer to 
the present times with the struggle between the reformers and the 
orthodox people, on questions of infant, unequal and widow marriages 
and female education. As might be expected, the majority of them 
cry down the reforms and the reformers. 

It will thus be seen from this that in this department during the 
past thirty years great progress has been made. The improvement 
of the stage has been effected by the addition of high-class singing, 
by the gradual introduction of social, political, and moral topics, and 
the addition of farces. The entire movement is one full of promise 
for the future. It has certainly done much to elevate and refine the 
public taste, and to provide room for the cultivation of the higher 
sentiments, The only disappointing feature in what is, on the 
whole, а very satisfactory growth, is the fact that out of some hun- 
dred and fifty authors, whose names can be traced from the published 
lists, there are only eleven names of graduates of the University. 
Some of them are, no doubt, distinguished names, such as those of 
Messrs. Kanitkar, Agarkar, Ranade, Mahajani, Kolhatkar, Raja- 
dhyaksh, Wagle, Kelkar, Chitale, Samant, and Kale; but these 
have, with the exception of Mr. S. M. Ranade, mostly devoted 
themselves to translation. The translations of Mr. Parashurampant 
Godbole, of Mr. V. J. Kirtane, Deval, Khare, Kanitkar, Kelkar, and 
Ranade are highly appreciated by the public. Among the writers 
of original dramas, the first rank is deservedly given to the eider 
Kirtane, who was late Diwan at Indore and Naib-Diwan at Baroda. 
Messrs. Ranade, Deval, Kirloskar, and Kanitkar may be mentioned 
as also occupying a very high level, Of course, judging by English 
standards, our best performances must occupy a subordinate place ; 
but it is not fair to judge by this high standard the development of 
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& branch of literature which has had as many decades to grow here 
as it has taken centuries to grow in England. At the same time, it 
is quite clear that the divorce between University education and the 
growth of original dramatic work is a matter which must cause 
serious anxiety to every one interested in the promotion of our 
national literature. 

Novels.— What has been observed above about dramatic works 
holds equally good of fiction, with this difference that fiction was 
not altogether unrepresented in our ancient literature. Fiction, 
of the sorts represented by fairy tales, was known in the stories of the 
Vetal-panchavishi, Vikrambattishi, Shukabnhattari, and others. In 
the first instance, the additions made were of a kindred character. 
The Arabian Nights' Tales, Hatim Tai, and the Persian tales are 
instances of these adilitions. In the first fifty years, modern Marathi 
fiction had made just а commencement with four or five works. 
During the last thirty years a very large addition has been made 
representing over three hundred works, and of these, some hundred 
and eighty-two have been specially noticed in the catalogues and 
reports of the Registrar of native publications, Im the department 
of fiction, translations have played a more important part than in 
the case of the drama. The Sanskrit яв well as the Urdu and the 


‘Persian languazes have contributed several interesting models, but 


the works of English authors, such as Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer 
Lytton, Reynolds, Johnson, Swift, Defoe, and even some Italian and 
French authors, Boceacio, and Dumas, have inspired many of our 
writers; but, after all, the Marathi works of fiction have a character 
of their own. Like the dramatie works, they may be divided into 
two classes : one being pure fiction, untrammelled by time, place, or 
circumstances, and appealing to our common human nature through 
the passion of Jove; and the other class is of the nature of the 
historical novels, limited by time and circumstances, and being in- 
tended to represent the modern conditions of life in all their variety and 
confusion. Of the first kind the beet specimens are Praimabandhan 
Vichitrapuri, Munjughosha, Muktamala, Mochangad, Veshdhari Pan. 
jabi, Anath Pandurang, Narayen Rao and Godavari; the best specimens 
of the second class are furnished by the writings of Nagesh Rao 
Bapat, Harianda Narayen Apte. We may specially notice Apte’s qor 
aaia аїч Fay and эзге = П, and Bapat’s Bajirao Peshwa and 
отаца ЧЕЧ. As in the case of dramatic works, the department of 
fiction has also not attracted mucl attention from our graduates, 
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The names of abont hundred and twenty authors can be traced in the 
official list; and out of them, only about six or seven appear to be 
University graduates:— Messrs. Ranade, Kanitkar, Agashe, Bhide, 
Krishnarao Madhav, and Сирјікаг, The best writers are those that 
are either non-University or pre-University men. Мг. Hari Narayen 
Apte and Nageshrao Bapat are our most popular and most distin- 
guished novelists. Messrs. Halave, Risbud, Yogee, Kanitkar, 
and others rank high in their own places. There is no particular 
reason why, when во many complaints about the want of suitable 
employment for graduates are heard on all sides, there should be во 
few from among them who devote themselves to literary pursuits 
which, in their own way, provide occupation or substantial remune- 
ration to so many of their presumably lese educated fellow-country- 
men. Speaking roughly, the number of those who have edited 
ancient works, or brought. out translations, or composed original 
works in all branches of literature, cannot be short of seven hundred ; 
and out of this number the graduates are about sixty or seventy in 
all, that ів, опе to ten. The fault does not lie with the individuals 
so much as with the system under which they are brought up. 
Their education is so exclusively foreign that all incentives to study, 
and toadd to the stock of national literature is, for the most part, 
entirely wanting ; and year after year this indifference and neglect 
sre becoming more pronounced. This is the mourníul conclusion 
taught by the figures which have been given above. 

General Prose Literature.— Prose works shown іп the reports 
under the head of Language make upa large number—about one 
hundred and fifty, exclusive of school-books, Out of these, about 
fifty books deserve a high place for their literary and other merits. 
Among these, we might mention in this place three works of travel: 
one by Pandita Ramabai, another by Mr, Pavagi, and Mr. Bhagwat’s 
translations of Karsandas Mulajee’s account of England and its 
people. These three works are, in fact, the only books which deserve 
notice under the head of travels in the language. 

Mr. Bapat's Sadvartana (aqa), Mr. Oka's Madhumakshika 
(ayafirnt) and Shirastedar (facedtert), Mr. Nageshrao Bnpat's 
Dadoji Kondadev (ЭТТЭ Kreta), Mr. Agarkar's Essays published 
by him in the Kesari and select essays in the Sudharak and in other 
papers, Mr. Gole's Brahmins and their Learniog, Mr. C, V. Vaidya's 
series on Social Reform and Early-marriage. Mr. Nana Pavagee'a 
Bharatiya-Samrajya (Tera ararsa), the late Vishnu Shastri Chip- 
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luokar’s Nibandhamale (iré qure), aud the lives of Sanskrit poeta, 
Mr. Barve's Confessions of a Thug, Pandita Ramabai's Streedhar- 
maniti (гїї #9), Mr. Wagle's Bacon's Essays, Rajaram Shastri 
Bhagwat's Thoughts on Maratha History and Maharashtradharma 
(чег wA), Account of Dhoum Muhabaleswar, by Mr. Udas, Mr. 
Gadgil's translation of the Pleasures of Life, Mr. Balasaheb Deva's 
translation of Cicero, and Reverend Baba Padamji's Sahitya Shataka 
and Yamunsa-psryatana, these and others may be mentioned as 
constituting a very good selection of prose-works for the general 
reader. The only heads that remain to be mentioned are Religion, 
and Travels, Besides the works on travels noticed above, there is.a 
blank in our literature on the subject which has not been filled up 
during the last thirty years. Тһе only other works which are classed 
under this head are accounts of pilgrimages to Benares, Rameshwar, 
and Gokarn Mahabaleshwar, &c., which possess no literary merits. 
As regards books on religion no remark seems to be necessary. 
Their number, no dovbt, is considerable, but they are fleeting 
productions of no literary value and full of superstition. Miscellan- 
eous works are one-fourth of the whole number and call for no remark. 
They include a large number of school books. 

The periodicals and the newspapers deserve а passing notice in 
this place. As regards the periodicals, we have a large number, 
abont 15 in all, at present courting public support. The most 
notable and the best conducted are P?rfipzarrafireare, ARIAT, MITER, 
mari, Brea Ser dm, Res Рве, and. qreqhr Wearer 
is edited by professor Beejapurkar, qrçe TW edited by Messrs. Apte 
and Parasnis, idem Sa ӘЧЕ by Vasudeo Shastri Khare and 
ararat by Mr. Rajwade. These are very useful in giving encour- 
agement to young authors, but their circulation is very limited. 

As regards newspapers at present we have a large number, —about 
100 ; three of them are daily, and the rest are mostly weekly. Every 
zilla town, and in some districts every taluka town, has one or more 
newspapers. Compared with the state of things as it obtained thirty: 
years ago, no department of literary activity has made more sensible 
progress than the newspapers of this country. We are here concern- 
ed only with the literary character of the native Press, and it may 
safely be said that the progress ‘made is very encouraging. The 
best newspapers, some 16 in all, count their subscribers by thousands, 
whereas thirty years ago it was difficult to secure as many hundreds, 
On the ataff of some of the best newspapers literary talent of a very 
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high order is engaged, and in some cases the editors are wel: paid for 
their labour. Still it must be remarked that most of these mofussil 
newspapers are enterprises carried on for finding work for the press 
hands which cannot be fully engeged otherwise in their own proper 
work, and the so-called editors are insufficiently educated and poorly 
paid. 

We may conclude this review with a brief mention of a few female 
authors. Pandita Ramabai naturally takes the lead; Mrs. Kasibai 
Kanitkar, who has written a life of Anandibai Joshi, ranks next; 
Miss Bhor, the author of чча, Mrs. Sawaskar, Godawaribai 
Pandit Kashibai, Parwatibai, and Rukminibai may also be mentioned. 
One lady writer conducted а journal called the Aryabhagint for many 
years. 
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Aur. VII.—Note on three bricks* with impressions of figures and 
letters on these found аі Tagoung, some 200 miles above Mandalay 
in Burma, By De. B. G. Baanparxar, M.A., C.LE., &e. 


(Communicated July 1893.) 


Nos. I and II of these bricks contain tbree figures, the middle one 
sitting in au attitude of ineditation with the right hand touching the 
earth, and the two at the sides standing. They are enclosed in 
shrines, and the vacant space is filled with representations of Btüpas. 
The sitting figure represents Buddha and the two at the sides probably 
represent his chiei disciples Süripntrs and Maudgaláyana speaking 
or lecturing. The third brick contains only cue figure in a shrine 
which represents Buddha sitting iu a meditative attitude as in the 
others, and the vacant spsce at the sides and above is filled with 
stüpas, the two at the sides being much larger than those above ‘or 
in the other two bricks. Below the figures there are letters in relief 
which together with the figures were impressed on the clay by means 
ofa matrix, Tbey form the well-known Buddhist formula in the 
Arya metre. The following are transcripts :— 

No. I. 
а rar euer eiit maraq [31] (ч) 
зач ат Prürat тїзїї erar aot 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, read respectively Ч, @i, $ at 
Wr. The letters which are indistinct are enclosed within rectangular 


brackets. The letters which have dropped out or are obliterated are 
enolosed within circular brackets, | 


Кә, IL 
(a) Ҹат Gates irat 89 swt ara 


Wet чай (Frür] dr qa amer ne (er aot 
Ready, ai. ў, at, wt, Ч, €t wr, "it respectively for the lettera 
marked 1, 2, 3, &c. 
No. III. 


[W] der karen ач? R] a [чт] 
тб [31] ч йаг чт ат чт 
[ered] чет [єн] 
* Forwarded by Lieut. A. W ШооК, 
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For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, &c., read respectively W, W, at, 8, at 
чї, $, Tt. 

This formula occurs in Buddhistic scalptures discovered in India, 
and it was often impressed on clay by means of a seal as in the numer- 
ons specimens found in one of the Keneri caves (J. B. B. В. A. S. VI. 
157, Pl. VII, a, b, c, d), at Valabhi (Ind. Ant. I, 130 ; J.B. B. В. A. 
B. XI, 334) and other places in Northern India, It however mostly 
occars in its Sanskrit form, and is as follows :— 


W чаї ттт 99 Bt атата? ча і 
Wet чай ач мачте летач: ц 

As impressed оп the bricks under notice it is in the Pali langua, е, 
Here we have Gat before #9, and qrw the Pali form of the Sanskrit 
мўя. for іё and aaqa. The formula gives succinctly Buddhe’s 
method of Salvation, He traced the misery of worldly existence to 
certain causes and pointed out the way of counteracting or destroying 
those causes and thus attaining to bliss. The formula may be thus 
translated :— 

“The Tathágata explained the cause of those matters which spring 
from а cause and [the mode of] its destruction. This was what 
the Great Ascetic taught." 

The form of the letters on the bricks resembles that which prevail- 
ed in Northern India in the eighth century of the Christian Era, 
The bricks therefore are not older than that century. 

It deserves to be noticed that one of the clay impressions found 
at Keneri and given by Mr. West in his article resembles the figure 
and the stüpa ornaments in the bricks before us and the formula 
also is in Pali, except that wo have 9 for q in the fourth word, 
There is also the verb че for 3r« instead of the чч of the Sanskrit 
form. This is almost a unique instance of the occurrence of the Pali 
formula in Indian monuments, “That we find it mostly in Sanskrit is 
to be accounted for by the fact that it was composed or came into 
general use about or after the time when the Pali ceased to be the 
sacred language of Indian Buddhism. In the bricks under notice it 
occurs in the Pili form because the language of Buddhistic Litera- 
ture in Burma has always been Pali, 
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Авт. VIIL—A Preliminary Study of the Shivardi, or Chhatrapati 
Copper Coins. By the Вку. J. E. Аввотт, B. A. 


[Read 17th November, 1898.] 


My interest in these coins, known as the Shivarüi or Chhatrapati 
coins, began with my discovery oftheir neglect. I found the literature 
on these coins to be practically nil, and the few references made to them 
not inevery particular correct. I could find no numismatists who had 
studied them, or who were even aware that these coins were dated or 
had names on them of the Maratha kings other than that of Shivaji. 
I can hardly believe that the fact of dates and names hasescaped the 
attention of every one, but it happens that I have found no one aware 
of these dates and names, not even the money-changers, who bave been 
handling these coins all their lives. Finding, therefore, what seemed 
an open field for original work, I have taken up their study with 
interest and with some degree of success. 

I have given to this paper the title of а “ Preliminary Study of the 
Shivarai, or Chhatrapati, Coins ” for the reason that though I have 
carefully examined at least 25,000 of these coius, I have not extracted 
from them all the information they are, I am convinced, capable of 
yielding. And, moreover, the information I have gained has suggested 
problems I have not yet found sufficient data to solve. And still 
further, every time I examine a heap of new coins, I find some new 
fact of date, or name, or other mark: that modify my previous theories. 
My purpose, therefore, in presenting the subject at this incomplete 
stage of my study, is to arouse the interest of numismatists in these 
coins, and take them out of the region of absolute neglect. To those 
whose interest is excited, it will, moreover, be helpful to take up the 
subject at a point where considerable iuformation has been gained. 
Over в large part of the Deccan, and to some extent in the Konkan, 
these coins are stil] current in the bazars, and hence are easily acces- 
sible for study. 

Ав my object is two-fold, namely, to give, first, the results of my 
study, and, secondly, to be helpful to those who may follow me in the 
investigation of these coins, I have added to this paper references of 
many kinds, with full quotations from books that might not be easil 7 
accessible, and other material such as chronological tables, eras, and 
a list of the Maratha kings. 
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At the very beginning of this paper I wish to emphasize the faet 
that further discoveries may modify what I have with more or less 
certainty advanced. Theories which rest on single coins, for exam- 
ple, and those not always perfect, need more confirmation from 
farther discoveries. 


‘The Literature on the Gold, Silver, and Copper Chhatrapati Coins.’ 


The few references in scientific Journals to the coins of the 
Maratha hings, which I have been able to find, are as follows :— 

1. Marsden's Numismata Orientalia, edition of 1823. Plate 
XLVII., No. 1068, gives a facsimile of опе of these coins. On page 
734 а description of the coin is given. After speaking of some other 
coins Marsden adds :— ' 

“ These were given to me by Lord Valentia (Mountnorris), and at 
the same time а third, of copper, said to have been discovered in the 
ruins of the city of Kanauj, ard supposed to have been struck by tbe 
Raja who founded Delhi. Its inscription, occupying both sides, 
expresses the name of siranay Sri Raja Siva чі Chhatrapati, 
which I am unable to identify in any list.” 

Though Marsden was thus entirely mistaken as to the author of 
the coin, his reference is incidentally valuable, in that the fact of its 
being dug up in the ruins of Kanauj before 1823 is corroborating 
evidence regarding the age of that particular mintage. 

2. Prof. Н. Н. Wilson, in the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XVI., 
old series, page 181, in speaking of the silver Laring of Sultan Ali 
Adil Shah, says :— 

“The date of ' Chbardin's Travels in Persia’ corresponds nearly with 
that of the Ali Adil Shahi coin, of 1667-1674; at which period 
the coinage of Larins had ceased in Lar, bat had been taken up by 
the Bijapur princes. Ге mentions the Larin being in use in his day 
in the Galf of Cambay as money of account ; but he might have gone 
further, and stated that it wás still the chief currency of the Malabar 
coast, In fact, it continued to be so for a much longer period, as 
Mr. Coles mentions а document amongst the records of the collecto- 
rate, in which notice is given by the Government of Satara to the 
authorities of a place termed Kharapatam of а grant of laud of the 
value of 200 Dhobol Larins, which is dated A.D. 1711. The 
fabrication of the money, extensively adopted by the last Bijapur 
Kings, was therefore continued by Sivaji the founder of the 
Mahratta principality, and his successors." 
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9. O. Codrington, M. D., in describing the coins in the Museum 
of this Society (see B. B. К. A. B. Journal, page 37, Vol, XVIII), 
remarks in connection with the Adil Shahi silver larines :— 

“I would also note that no silver coins of Sivaji are known 
though we аге told that he did strike silver coins (see Grant Duff 
and Bombay Gazetteer), and Prof. Wilson, in hisarticle above referred 
to (Numismatic Chronicle, XVI., page 179) shows that in all proba- 
bility the Larin was adopted by him also, I have, therefore, long 
looked for some Larins with Nagri letters, or Bivaji's name, on them, 
for it seems unlikely that а ruler of his character would have been 
content to issue coins bearing merely а part of a Persian inscription, 
or one having the name of the Bijapur King, without his own name 
also, or, at any rate some sign of his Maratha raj. It would be 
interesting to have this in view in examining Larins found in the 
Konkan or Deccan. The Satara Chhatrapati pice is well known." 

4. Indian Antiguary, 1896, Vol. XXV., page 319 and Plate I. 
No. 14.—'' Miscellaneous coins of Southern India,” by Dr. E. 
Hultzech, with facsimiles. In describing this coin Dr. Hultzsch says :— 

* This very common coin was slready published by Marsden, 
Numismata Orientalis, Plate XLVII., No. 1068. It is here figured 
again in order to show its connection with the fanam No. 13.! The 
title Chhairapati, ‘lord of the parasol,’ was borne by the Mahratte. 
Kings ot Satara, see Dr. Codrington's paper on the seals of the late 
Satara Kingdom, B. B. R. A. S., Journal, Vol. XVI., page 126 ff. 
Hence the coins No, 13 and No. 14 may be ascribed to the first 
Mabratta King Sivaji (A. D. 1674-1680)." 


1 This gold fanem in Tlate I, No, 17, Ind. Ant, Vol XXV., p. 819, 
Dr. Hultzach, desoribes as 5j grains in weight, with the insoription. 


Орт. mr Sri. Rev. аг — Chhetrá, 
гат Баја. aa Pati. 


and adds that “this coin waa first noticed in Captain Tufnell's “ Hints to Coin 
Collectors in Southern India,” p. 79, from information supplied by myself." 

In a note Dr. Hultzech says in regard to the spelling of pati “ another speol- 
men reads putt instead of pati." It appears therefore that the gold fanams shew 
the same peculiarity of spelling as the copper coins, 

Dr. Hultzsob reads Chiectrapati in the text, aud corrects it to Chhatrapati in his 
note, but comparison with copper coins show that what Dr. Hultssch mistook 
for a mátrá over the & is merely a symbol or conventional mark, and so should 
be read in the text Obhstrapati not Chhetrapati. Ihave specimens in whieh 
that mark is placed anywhere from well to the left of the point where the 
snátrá would naturally touch the &, to a point over the W. 
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Historical References to the Chhatrapati Coins. 

1. In Grant роїв History of the Marathas, page 200, the following 
reference mentions the first attempt at coining by Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha Dynasty, when on a visit to his hill fort of Raigad in 
A. D. 1664 :— 

* He spent some months revising and arranging the departments and 
affairs of his government, assisted by his principa? officers, апд оп this 
occasion first assumed the titleof Raja, and streck eoinsinhis own name." 

Grant Duff in writing of the year 1674, ten years later (page 263], 
says: “ Shivaji, who had long struck coins, and styled himself Raja, 
and Maharaja, was at this time consulting many learned Brahmins 
on the propriety of deolaring his independence, assuming ensigns 
of royalty, and establishing an era from the day of his ascending the 
throne." 

Accordingly, on the 6th of June A, D. 1674, Shivaji was again 
in more formal manner placed on the throue, assuming ihe title 
Kehatriya Kulavatamsa Shri Raja Siva Chhatrapati. The latter part 
of this title, Chhatrapati, appears on all the coins witbout exception. 

2, In Thomae McCudden’s “ Oriental Eras,” 1816, page xvi, some 
doubt is thrown on whether Shivaji did coin in 1664. He assumes 
some typographical error to account for Grant Duff's assertion that 
Shivaji assumed the title of Raja in 1664 and coined in his own name. 

` As, however, Grant Duffs statement is doubtless correct, one of 

the problems will be to determine what coius were issued by Shivaji 
between 1664 and 1674, 

3. If the original documents of the Maratha kings and Peshwas 

‚ were published much ligbt would undoubtedly be thrown on these coins, 

for amongst the orders issued by them are those regulating the coinage, 

Through the courtesy of the Hon. Justice Ranade I have been 
shown translations of several orders given by Bajirao Peshwa, which 
throw light on the right of coining. There was no central mint, and 
the right of coining was given to coppersmiths and others ip various 
parts of the kingdom, such as Nasik, Nágotna and Revadanda, 
under certain rules as to weight and quality of the metal. These 
orders say nothing as to the inscription to be stamped on tbe 
coin, but it may be assumed that this was not left to the choice of 
the coiner, and orders on this point may yet be found. А careful 
search into extant historical material is likely to yield information 
most valuable in settling many questions that arise as to time and 
place of the coinage, 
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The fact that the practice of the Maratha kings in regard to coin- 
age was not that of having a centra] mint, and reserving the right of 
coining, but that of giving a licence to those who chose to coin ac- 
cording to prescribed rules, explains many eccentricities to be observ- 
ed іп the Chhatrapati coins, as for example the great difference 
in workmanship, from the clear cut, neat looking inscription to the 
most slovenly and ecrawly. 

It seems to me clear from the study of the coins, that there must 
have been some Government order as to the inscription (о be ased, 
for notwithstanding diversity in details, there is evidence of unity 
of design. Old letters, daftars, bakhars and the like will, I am 
sure, throw much light on the subject, so as to make the chronological 
arrangement of these coins certain within well defined limita. 

The question as to what States coined needs also to be settled by 
original documents. Did States tributary to Satara and Kolhapur 
issue coins of the Chhatrapati type. If they did, it is fairly evident 
that all followed а common type. Dates, names, ornamentation, 
form and size of the letters differ, but the type is one. 

The Eras used by the Marathas, 

Та Grant Duff's History of the Marathas, page 55, Ist Edition, the 
following note occurs regarding the eras current among the Mara- 
thas :— 

* There are at present four eras used in the Maratha country, 
besides the Christian, viz., 1. The Shalivahan; 2. Тһе Boorsun 
or Arabic year; 3. The Fasli year; and, 4. The Raj Abhishek, 
or from the date of Shivaji's ascending the throne." 

“The Soorsun and Fasli eras are merely solar years, setting out 
with the date of the year of the Hijri when they commenced, but 
without making allowance in fature reckoning for the difference 
between the solar and lunar years, by which means they differ 
rather more than three years every century. Both the Soorsun and 
Fasli are called Mirg, or the husbandman’s year, from their com- 
menoing at the season when the fields begin to be sown." 

“ The Soorsun was introduced on the Mirg in Hijri 745, which 
corresponds with А. D. 1344-45, and hence it would appear that it 
must have originated with Mahommed Tuglok Shab." | 

2. Cunningham's book of Indian Eras, page 82, says :— 

“ There is also a Fasli era in the Deccan, which was established by 
Shah Jehan in A. D. 1636, or Н. 1046. The beginning of the year 
has been fixed by the Madras Government to the 12th of July.” 
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9. Thomas McCudden, Oriental Eras, page xiv, says:— 

“ Fasli is taken from the season of harvest. It commences from 

the month of June, and it is otherwise called Mrigsál. It is supposed 
to date its origin from the Emperor Akbar’s accession to the throne, 
The era is supposed to commence from the year 1591 A. D., but 
nothing decided can be ascertained as to the circumstances connected 
with its origin, as it is enveloped in some obscurity; but Grant 
Duff, in his History of the Marathas, states that the era of the 
Deccan owes itsorigin to the Emperor Shah Jehan, who after bringing 
his wars to а close in 1636, made a settlement of the country, and 
introduced the revenue system of ‘Tudor Mul, the able and celebrated 
minister of the Emperor Akbar." 
. 4. То the above list of four eras there should, I think, be added а 
fifth which I shall call the Kolhápur era. The existence of this era 
is а discovery I have just made, (which I advance with some diffidence, 
however), through the fortunate finding of a coin on which there seem 
to be dates in two eras—one in Marathi numerals, the other in Arabic. 
The coin is not quite perfect, hence there isan element of doubt. No 
mention of this Kolhápur era is to be found in any historical 
reference known to me, nor in any book on eras, Assuming, however, 
that my supposition is correct, the era dates from the independence 
of the Kolhapur branch from the Satara State in A. D. 1709, and 
is measured in Hijri years, Coins with this era that.I have thus far 
found all fall in the reign of Shivaji HI., of Kolhapur, hence 
I cannot yet say whether other princes of Kolbápur used this era. 


Eras of the Chhatrapati Coins. 


I have thus far found coins which seems to be dated in three eras, 
and in possibly a fourth. 

]. The Abhishek, era, in Marathi numerals. | 

2. The possible Kolbápur era in Arabic numerals, which I have 
conjecturally advanced as a discovery due to these coins. If my 
conjecture is correct it begins with 1709, and is measured in Hijri 
years. 

8. The Sursan era. І ат not yet satisfied with the independent 
evidence of the coins as between the Fasli and Sursan, but the 
weight of evidence is, I think, in favor of the Sursan. 

4. I have a coin with a date 18, but it is uncertain whether 
the numerals consists of these two figures only. This might be 
Abhishek, 18, or as an alternative Samvat, 18 ** j, e., this might 
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indicate a date anywhere between S. 1800 and S. 1896, A. D, 1748- 
1839, at which latter date the Kolhápur mints were closed. 


Table of Eras. 

I give below a table of the different eras that may be helpful in 
determining the eras of such dated coins as may be found. The 
Christian, Fasli, Sursan, Hijri, Shalivahan, Samvat, Abhishek and 
the conjectural Kolhapur era, from A. D. 1664, the date of Shivaji’s - 
supposed first date of coining until 1857. 


] | ` [si Abhishek |Conjectaral 
ae Fasli. Bursan. Hijri. кте аш. ега of | Kolliépur 
| Shivaji. era, 


-————————————————-———-——_ 


1665 | 1075 | 1066 | 1076 | 1587 | 1792 
1666 | 1076 | 1067 | 1077 | 1588 | 1723 
1667 | 1077 | 1068 | 1078 | 1589 | 1724 
1668 | 1078 | 1069 | 1079 | 1550 | 1795 
1669 | 1079 | 1070 | 1080 | 1591 | 1726 
1670 | 1080 | 1071 1081 | 1592 | 1797 
1671 | 1081 | 1072 | 1082 | 1593 | 1798 
1672 | 1082 | 1073 | 1083 | 1594 | 1729 
1673 | 1083 | 1074 | 1084 | 1595 | 1730 


1664 | 1074 1065 1075 1586 1721 


1674 | 1084 | 1075 | 1085 | 1596 | 1731 1 
1675 | 1085 , 1076 | 1086 | 1597 | 1732 2 
1676 | 1086 | 1077 | 1087 | 1598 | 1733 3 
1677 | 1087 | 1078 | 1088 | 1599 | 1734 4 
1678 | 1088 | 1079 ! 1089 | 1600 | 1735 $ 
1679 | 1089 | 1080 1090 | 1601 | 1736 6 
1680 | 1090 | 1081 | 2091 | 1602 | 1737 7 
1681 | 1o91 | 1082 | 1092 | 1603 | 1738 8 
1682 | 1099 | 1083 1009 1604 | 1739 9 
1683 | 1093 | 1084 | 1095 | 1605 | 1740 10 
1684 | 1094 | 1085 | 1096 | 1606 | 1741 11 
1685 1095 1086 1097 1607 1742 12 
1686 | 1096 1087 1098 | 1608 1743 13 
1687 | 1097 | 1088 | 1099 | 1609 | 1744 14 
1688 | 1098 | 1089 1100 | 1610 | 1745 15 
1689 1099 1090 1101 1611 1746 16 
1690 | 1100 | 1091 | 1102 | 1612 | 1747 17 
1691 | 1101 | 1092 | 1103 | 1613 | 1748 18 
1692 1102 1093 1104 1614 1749 19 
1693 | 1103 | 1094 | 1105 | 1615 | 1750 20 
1694 1104 1095 1106 | 1616 1751 21 
1695 1105 1096 1107 | 1617 1752 22 
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Conjec- 
tural 
Kolhápur 
era, 
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Abhishek 

Christian | Fasi | Bursan. | Hijri, | аА. | тат Б of в. 

ызыр ылу. чыны ызым l: | мее. 
1696 1106 1097 1108 1618 1753 23 | 
1697 1107 1098 1109 1619 1754 24 
1698 1108 1099 1110 1620 1755 25 
1699 1109 1100 1111 1621 1756 26 
1700 1110 1101 1112 1622 1757 27 
1701 1111 1102 1113 1623 1758 28 
1702 1112: 1103 1114 1624 1759 29 
1708 1113 1104 1115 1625 1760 30 
1704 1114 1105 1116 1626 1761 31 
1705 1115 1106 1117 1627 1762 32 
1706 1116 1107 1118 1628 1763 33 
1707 1117 1108 1119 1629 1764 34 
1708 1118 1109 1120 1630 1765 35 
1709 1119 1110 1121 1631 1766 36 
1710 1120 1111 1122 1632 1767 -37 
1711 1121 1112 1123 1688 1768 38 
1712 1122 1118 1124 1684 1769 39 
1713 1123 1114 1125 1635 1770 40 
1714 | 1194 | 115 | P9 | 1636 | 1771 41 
1715 1125 1116 1128 1637 1772 42 
1716 1126 1117 1129 1638 1778 48 
1717 1127 1118 1130 1639 1774 44 
1718 1128 1119 1131 1640 1775 45 
1719 1129 1120 1132 1641 1776 46 
1720 | 1130 1121 1133 1642 1777 47 
1721 1131 1122 1134 1643 1778 48 
1722 1132 1123 1135 1644 1?79 49 
1723 1133 1124 1136 1645 1780 50 
1724 1184 1125 1187 1646 1781 51 
1725 1185 1126 1188 1647 1782 52 
1726 1186 1127 1189 1648 1783 53 
1727 1137 1128 1140 1649 1784 54 
1728 1138 1129 1141 1650 1785 55 
1729 1139 1130 1142 1651 1786 96 
1730 1140 1181 1143 1652 1787 57 
1781 1141 1132 1144 1658 1788 . 58 
1789 1142 1133 1145 1654 1739 59 
1733 1143 1134 1146. 1655 1790 60 
1784 1144 1185 1147 1656 1791 61 
1785 1145 1186 1148 1657 1792 62 
1786 1146 1137 1149 1658 1793 63 
1737 1147 1138 1150 1659 1794 64 
1738 1148 1139 1151 1660 1795 65 
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m ° А Abhishek |Сопје 1 
Christien | раар, | Bursan. | Hijri. ne Аре че. ВЫ. Kolhapar 
1739 1149 1140 1152 1661 1796 66 32 
1740 1150 1141 1153 1662 1797 67 33 
1741 1151 1142 1154 1663 1798 68 34 
1742 1159 1143 1155 1664 1799 69 35 
1748 1153 1144 1156 1665 1800 | 70 86 
1744 1154 1145 1157 1666 1801 71 37 
1745 1155 1146 1158 1667 1802 72 88 
1746 1156 | 1147 1159 1668 1803 73 89 
1747 1157 1148 De 1669 1804 74 I 
1748 1158 1149 1162 1670 ! 1805 75 49 
1749 1159 1150 1163 1671 ! 1806 76 43 
1750 1160 1151 1164 | 1672 | 1807 77 44 
1751 1161 1152 1165 | 1673 | 1808 78 45 
1752 1162 1153 | 1166 | 1674 | 1809 79 46 
1753 1168 1154 1167 | 1675 ` 1810 80 47 
1754 1164 1155 1168 1676 ! 1811 81 48 
1755 1165 1156 1169 1677 | 1812 82 49 
1756 1166 1157 1170 1678 ! 1818 83 50 
1757 1107 1158 1171 1679 | 1814 84 51 
1758 1168 1159 1172 1680 1815 85 59 
1759 | 1169 | 1160 | 1173 | 1681 | 1816 86 b3 
1760 1170 1161 1174 1682 1817 87 54 
1761 1171 1162 1175 1688 | 1818 88 55 
1762 1172 1163 1176 1684 | 1819 89 56 
1763 1173 1164 1177 1685 | 1820 90 57 
1764 1174 1165 1178 1686 | 1821 91 58 
1765 1175 1166 1179 1687 : 1892 92 59 
1766 1176 1167 1180 1688 1823 93 60 
1767 1177 1168 1181 1689 1824 94 61 
17.8 1178 1169 1182 1690 | 1825 95 63 
1709 1179 1170 1183 1691 , 1826 96 .63 
1770 1180 1171 1194 1692 , 1827 97 64 
1771 1181 1172 1185 1693 ! 1828 98 65 
1772 1182 1173 1186 1694 . 1829 99 66 
1773 1183 1174 1187 1695 ; 1830 100. 67 
1774 1184 1175 1188 1696 | 1831 101 68 
1775 1185 1176 1189 2597 : 1832 109 69 
1775 | 1186 | 1177 | 1190 | 1698 | 1833 103 70 
1777 | 1157 | 1178 | 1191 | 1699 | 1834 104 71 
1778 1188 1179 1192 1700 | 1835 105 72 
1779 | 1189 | 1180 | im 1701 ' 1836 106 Md 
1780 1190 1181 1195 1702 1837 107 75 
1781 1191 1182 1196 1703 | 1638 108 76 
1782 1192 1183 1197 1704 ' 1839 109 77 
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‘Christian | 
A.D. | Fasli. 


1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1799 
. 1798 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
. 1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1619 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1893 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 


Bursan. | Hijri. | 
1193 1184 1198 
1194 1185 1199 
1195 1186 1200 
1196 1187 1201 
1197 1188 1202 
1198 1189 | 1208 
1199 1190 1204 
1900 1191 1205 
1201 1192 1206 
1202 1198 1207 
1203 1194 1208 
1204 1195 1209 
1205 1196 1210 
1206 1197 1211 
1207 1198 1212 
1208 1199 1213 
1209 1200 1214 
1210 1201 1215 
1211 1202 1216 
1212 1203 1217 
1213 1204 1218 
1214 1205 1219 
1215 1206 1290 
1916 1907 ; 1291 
1217 1208 1229 
1918 1209 12:3 
1?19 1910 | 1224 
1220 1211 1225 
1991 1219 1926 
1299 1218 n 
1293 1214 1229 
1294 1215 1230 
1925 1216 1231 
1226 1217 1232 
1297 1218 1233 
1228 1219 1234 
1229 1220 1235 
1230 1221 1236 
1281 1222 1237 
1232 1223 1238 
1233 1224 1239 
1234 1225 1240 
1235 1226 1241 
1236 1227 1242 
1237 1228 1243 
1238 1229 1244 - 
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Shaliva- | 


han. 


1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1719 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1799 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1798 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1789 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 


Vikram 
Samvat. 


1840 
1841 

1842 
1843 
1144 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1869 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Abhi: ek 
era of 
Shivaji, 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
128 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Conjectural 
Kolhapur 
era. 
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isti ; Abhishek |Conjectural 
беш Fasli. Sursan, Hijri. preis Майы era of | Kolhapur 
n ` ` | Bhivaji. cra. 


1829 1239 1280 1245 1751 1886 156 125 
1530 1240 1231 1246 1752 1887 157 126 
1831 1241 1232 1247 1758 1888 158 127 


1832 1242 1238 1248 1754 1889 159 128 
1838 1943 1234 1949 | 1755 1890 160 129 
1834 1244 1235 1250 1756 1691 161 130 
1835 1245 1236 1251 1757 1892 162 131 


1836. 1246 1237 1252 1758 1893 163 139 
1837 1247 1238 1253 1759 1894 164 133 
1838 1248 1239 1254 1760 1895 165 134 
1839 1249 1240 1255 1761 1896 166 135 


1840 | 1250 | 1241 | 1256 | 1762 | 1897 167 136 
1841 | 1251 | 1242 | 1257 | 1763 | 1898 168 137 
1842 | 1252 | 1243 | 1958 | 1764 | 1899 169 138 
1843 | 1253 | 1244 | 1259 | 1765 | 1900 170 139 
1844 | 1954 | 1245 19 | 1766 | 1901 171 um 


1845 1255 1246 1262 1767 1902 172 142 
1846 1256 1947 1263 1768 1903 173 143 
1847 1257 1248 1264 1769 1904 174 144 
1848 1258 1249 1265 1770 1905 175 145 
1849 1259 1250 1266 1771 1906 176 146 
1850 1260 1251 1207 | 1772 19607 177 147 
1851 1261 1252 1268 1778 1908 178 148 


1852 1262 1253 1269 1774 1909 179 149 
1853 1268 1254 1270 1775 1910 150 150 
1854 1264 1255 1271 1776 1911 181 151 
1855 1265 1256 1272 1777 1912 182 152 
1856 | 1266 1257 1273 1778 1913 183 153 


91857 1267 1258 1274 1779 1914 184 


Maratha Kings. š 
Shivaji began to coin A. D. 1664 


Shivaji ... .. 1674—1680 

Sambhaji ... ... 1680—1689 

Rájárám ... .. 1689—1700 

Satara branch, Kolhapur branch. 

Shivaji IL... ++. 1700—1708............ Shivaji II. ... 1709—1712 
Sbáhu  .. „+. 1708—1749 Sambbáji 11. 1712—1760 
Rámráji ... eos 1749—1777 Shivaji ПІ. 1760—1812 
Sháhu IL... ... 1777—1808 Shambhu ... 1812—1821 
Pra‘apsimba ees 1808—1839 Sháhaj ... 1821— 1837 
Sháhaji ... — ... 1839—1840 Shivaji IV. 1837—1866 


Rajavim II. 1866—1870 
Shivaji V. ... 1870-- 1885 
Sháhu ... 1888— 
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The Currency of the Соп. 

The coin of the Maratha kings is popularly known as the 
Chhatrapati or Shivarai, and is to be met with as current coin in the 
large cities and towns of this Presidency, as Poona, Ahmednagar, 
Bholapur, Satara, Nasik, and in the Konkan. 

The following interesting note occurs in the Bombay Gazetteer for 
Poona, Part II., page 107 :— 

“Qld copper coins called Chhatrapatis also called Shivráis, as the 
coin of Raja Shivaji, worth about a quarter of an аппа, are also 
current, The Chhatrapati contains 136 grains troy (1 tola) of pure 
copper, or 45 grains troy (] tola) more than the current quarter enna 
piece. Still it sells for less, as опе or two pieces have to be added in 
every rupee. The coinage of the Chhatrapati or Shivarüi was stopped 
immediately after the beginning of British rule. But about thirty 
yenrs ago? large quantities of a counterfeit coin with an alloy of zinc 
were secretly coined and circulated in the markets near Junnar and 
Ahmedasgar. Though gradually disappearing these false Shivariis 
are still in use, and ere во close a copy of the real Shivarai that only 
an expert can tell them from each other." 


Data for General Analysis. 


The problem before the Numismatist is of course to arrange these 
coins in tlie chronological order of their issue, and according to the 
States that issued them. The difficulties in the way of doing во consist 
in the following reasons :— 

l. Comparatively few are dated. 

2. Comparatively few have a name stamped upon them, owing to 
the die having been much larger than the coin. The name was 
ferthest from the centre of the die, hence usually failed to appear on 
the coin. 

8. The same name was common to many of the Maratha kings ; 
hence of the two Shivajis of Satara, and two of Kolhapur, the two 
Sháhus of Satara, &c., it is difficult to determine which king was 
intended, even though the name may be plain. 

4. Considering the loose way in which coins were issued, it can 
bardly be assumed, without additional proof, that the dies were 
changed with each reign. The same die or ite copies may have 
descended without radical change in the hands of those who bought 
the right to coin. 


PINE" 5 Abont 1865, 
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5. The system of the Marathas made eonterfeiting easy, and 
without more knowledge it is difficult to distinguish the true from the 
counterfeit, 

On the other hand we are helped in analysing them— 

1. Ву the dates.—I am constantly finding new dates, and if the 
search is kept up, there will be no difficulty regarding the dated 
series. 

2. Bv the names.—I have fonnd three names on these co'ns, 
namely, Shivaji, Ram Raja and Shübu, and perhaps a fourth, are, 
And as I have found a coin with Shahu’s name, with also the date 
1234, and «#9 with the date 97 of the conjectura! Kolhapur era, 
there is a good basis to start from iu the comparing of the dateleas 
named coins, with the namele-s dated coins. 

3. Although the coins present a very great variety in the minute 
details, they all follow 8 certain type. It remains to trace the 
development from the original coin of Shivaji, the Founder, in A D. 
1664 tothe closing of the mints by the British, by means of those 
variations in the form of letters and symbols which clearly show в 
development from an older copy. 

In my study of these coiz:s, I have examined abont 25,000. Every 
coin with any peculiarity I have preserved, so that by comparison of 
the number of any particular kind of coin with the number examined, 
I have a fairly accurate measure of the rarity of any particular coin. 
І have drawn up а table (page 21) which will shew at a glanee the 
rarity of each coin. 


The Die. 


I am not aware of the present existence of any of the dies formerly 
used. It would be interesting if such could be found. 

From the coins the following particulars regarding the dies may be 
obtained :— : i 

1. Some were cut with great neatness, making coins with clear, 
Sharp cut inscriptions. 

2. Others were cut іп а very slovenly way, indicating lack of skill 
and carefulness. 

3. Some dies were so cut as to reverse all the letters on the coins, 
or in other cases one or two letters, Whether thia was through 
carelessness, or purposely done through some superstitious iden, I have 
uo evidence to determine. Major Codrington in his paper on the 
“ Seals of the late Satara Kingdom” (B. Br. R. A. S, Vol, XVI., page 
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135) describes the seal of Nurayanráo Ballal, Chief Minister to Raja 
Ram, in which the final + of the inscription is reversed, and adds: — 
“There ів а Story about this, viz. :——T he seal was brought by tbe 
maker of it into the Rüjá's presence, and an in-pression made of it 
on paper, when this error was discovered. But as the letter + 
represents adversity, it was allowed to remain reverted, and thus 
express prosperity." 

As some of these reversed coins are well made, I think it is not an 
unlikely presumption that the dies were purposely so made, with 
some superstitious idea. 


Method of Coining. 


The Bombay Gazetteer ou Nasik, page 429, gives a description of 
how coins were made at the Chandor mint,whieb was closed in 1830. 

* A certain quantity of silver of the required test was haniled over 
to each man who divided it into emall pieces, rounded and weighed 
them, greater care being taken that the weights should be accurate 
than that the size should be uniform. For this purpose scales aod 
weights were given to each of the 400 workmen, and the manager 
examined them every week. When the workmen were satisfied with 
the weight of the piece, they were forwarded to the manager who sent 
them to be stamped. In stamping the rupee an instrument like an 
anvil was used. It had a tole in the middle with letters inscribed on 
it. Piece after piece was thrown into the hole, the seal was held on it 
by a workman called batekari, and а third man gave a blow with a 
six pound hammer. Three men were able to strike 2,000 pieces an 
hour, or 20,000 in a working day of ten hours. Ав the eral was a 
little larger than the piece, all the letters were seldom inscribed. Gold 
ard copper coins were also made in the mint, but the copper coins 
had а different seal." 


Insoription and Symbols. 


The usnal inscription occupies three lines on the obverse, and two 
on the reverse, 


For example, 


aft 
Ob. Кы Rev. ^d 
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The variations of these inscriptions are— 
1. In the place of »ft.— 
a. ff with a date following. 
5. aft after the date. 
c. aft dividing the date. 
d. The word (JY in Modi letters, with a date. 
2. In the case of Rim Rájá's coins, his name appears after and on 


the sameline as the word Shri. ү т Otherwise in these coins the 


name invariably underliee the word qrat. 

3. Some coins omit the name. The place for the name being 
taken by the conventional mark -: ||: Plate П, 22. 

4. The form of the letter ç is the older one. On a single coin 
only have I found the modern form of ç. 

5. The reverse is always the same, viz. s ЧЇЙ. but with variations 
as to the spelling of pati. 

6. The spelling of the words fürq and qf« gives the following 8 
variations, instance of all of which I possess— 

1. Ob. aff агат faa R. ow «fq Plate I. No. 1 

2. , atari , ew qf » 2 

3. „ Ж чтят ч „ oF ч 

4 » afi war чїч » gw qst » 


b, , MY aum fat, ow oie T 
6. , аф чтят far, ew cat - 
7. » Эй гат di, ow afa » 
8. „ fum ut, oF Tat - 
Alsa— 
aft «ч «гат ew ae Plate I No. 13. 
at < атат ex tat 


The date appears variously— 
1. In Marathi numerals, in conjunction with either sft (у ог 


2. In Arabic numerals following the word (JF or aft 


DNATA: 


Symbols. 


There are many symbols on these coins, the meaning of many of 
which can be easily recognized, others are of doubtful significance. 

1. © the sun, л the moon, indicating long duration. These 
are sometimes on either side of the ff, or on the Reverse above the 
word tx. Plate II, No. 19. 
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2. А mark (mistaken by Dr. Hultzsch for a nyap see Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XXV, p. 319) is usually found over the #, but is found on one 
coin over the W. I do not know its meaning. See my Note page III. 

3. 5, а cluster of seven dots. Plate JI, No. 30. 

4. Following the @* there is usually found the representation of 
a leaf, or tree. Perhaps this may be the Shami leaf, offered to 
Ganpati, to which it bears a resemblance. Plate I, 13 and II, 28. 

5. After the qrar there is a triple leaf, which I conjecture to 
be the bel leaf, sacred to Shiva. Its shape slightly varies in different 
coins, Plate II., 37. 

6. Other symbols are to be occasionally noticed, such as a 
sword, and many conventional marks, and variously arranged 
dots. 

7. The coins commonly have two parallel horizontal lines between 
the words ж апа qram. A smaller number have a single horizontal 
line, and are I think the older. Plate I., 1 coins with the name ЖТ 
have two horizontal lines between «Үт and ara Plate I., 9. 

All these variations therefore in the wording and spelling of the 
inscriptions, differences in dates and names, symbols, and variations 
in the {огт of letters, provide material for that analysis which should 
result in determining the approximate date of every coi». 


Analysis in Detail, 

In the following description of these coins, I have analyzed them 
according to their distinguishing characteristics. I have not attempted 
the task of chronological arrangement, except where it is evident from 
dates and names, This cannot be satisfactorily done until more facts 
have been discovered. 

Inscriptios with name but without date— 

1. Ob. aft eram буч. R. ew afa. See Plate I. No. 1. 

This particular coin [ conjecture to be the coin of Shivaji, the 
Founder. The line of my argument is as follows : — 

1. Its resemblance to the gold fanam described by Dr. Hultzsch. 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XXV, p. 319. 

2. It is the ouly coin 1 have found where the die and coin agreed 
in size, and it is to be presumed that wheu Shivaji first issued coiu he 
would arrange to have the whole inscription appear. 

3. All the dated coins I have found, which range from Sursan? 
1231 to 1240, have two horizontal lines between the words “ff and 
qrar while No, 1 has but one бае. I think the double liae indicates 
a later fashion. 
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4. Marsden in his Numismata Orientalia, printed in 1823, describes 
ап almost identical coin, and says it had been dug up in the ruins of 
Kanauj. This corroborates the idea of ita greater age. 

5. There is a little mark over the & like a *mátrá, which 
appears as a long mark in the undoubted later coins, through a pro- 
bably gradual development. 

2. aft war fur R. ow ча. Plate I. No. 2 


3. aff «rwr чїч R. ew чїй. "e 
4. »fr um ЧЇЧ R. ow wf. " 4 
5. aft am faq Е. gw ofa. » 5 
6. Mr um far R. ow adt. А 6 
7. атат dtr R. oq qa. - 7 
8. a um ata R. ew чай. » 8 


To what Shivaji these latter belong I cannot say. 


2. Coins with the inscription. 


aft tram arr чі. » 3 

I have three coinson which the name appears to be ary. This 
coin may perhaps belong to Sbâhu I. This was the name given 
to Shivaji, the grandson of Shivaji the Founder, by Aurangzeb, 
who called the great Shivaji frarsft gre; (robber) and his grandson 
farara ara (Shivaji the Honest), This name Shivaji chose to retain, 
and with difference of pronunciation «ТЧ, UTS, or ЧТ he is known 
in the list of the kings as Shahu I.—Grant Duff, H. M. page 413. 

A few more specimens of this special coin are necessary to prove 
the name. Should 1 be correct in my surmise, it would belong to 
Sháu I., of Satara, A. D. 1708—1749. 

There is a coin of which I have found 20 specimens, which looks 
as though it were intended to be read both eff and ary. That is 
to вау, it is exceptional in having a double headline over the name, 
At first reading it would be taken for Шү, but for а small velanti 
above the upper headline. I suggest it as a possibility that his true 
name being Shivaji, and his assumed name wr, he so inscribed 
some of his coins as to make both readings possible. Of course 
this is a mere conjecture. Plate I. 10. 

3. Coins with the name of Rim Rájá. These coins are rare. 
I have found only 43 out of 25,000 coins examined. They are all 
well жого, and it requires several specimens to become sure of the 
name. The letters of tbe reverse are more distinct than the obverse, 
aud show that all his coins are close copies of his original one. Coina 

17 
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with qr perfectly clear are very rare, 6 out of 25,000, With я clear 
6. out of 25,000. With both ty and with Я clear 1 out of 25,000. 
The inscriptions are— 
1. aft am car ow af Seo Plate I, 11, 12, 13. 
2. aft qm атат ew чї 

This series shews the common variation in the spelling of the 
word qfq. 

In these coins the name 9 is on the same line as the ff, 
A which is exceptional. In all the other coins the name appears 
below the word qrar. 

I have not а sufficient number of this series of such distinctness 
ав to determine the full impression of the die. One coin shows 
a ring of dots along the outer edge of the obverse, and on the reverse 
the Samri? symbol. 

I presume there can be no doubt that this series belongs to Ram 
Raja A. D. 1749 —1777 of the Satara branch, still it might belong 
to Raji Ram (1689—1700). 

4. Coins with Name and Date in Arabic Numerals, 

Name Shivaji, and Arabic numerals. 

aft qv. {гат fra чч. Plate I, Nos. 14, 15 and 16, 

This coin is rare. Out of 25,000 Chbatrapati coins I have 
examired I have found only 28. The date looks at first sight like в 
three figured numeral, but the complete specimens resolve the last 
figure into a mere symbol, leaving 97 as the date. 

Where the first line is not stamped the coin is still recognizable by the 
peculiar arrangement of the dots in thew. Plate І. 16. Ihave 8 speci- 
mens with the date 61 in Arabic numerals with name as yet unknown. 

These coins with date in Arabic numerals, proved a problem 
difficult for solution until the discovery already referred to, of a coin 
with both 123 in Marathi numerals, and what I think, is 91 in 
Arabic numerals, furnished a key. Plate I, 17. It occurred to me 
thet the 123 might bein the Abhisheka era, giving the number of 
years from the foundation of the Marathi Kingdom, and the 91 the 
number of years from the independence of the Kolhapur Branch from 
the Satara State in 1709. The Arabic numerals suggested Hijri 
years, and when put to the test I found that the agreement was 
perfect, and that 123 Abhishek era, and 91 an assumed Kolhapur ега, 
measured in Hijri years, gave the same result, A. D. 1796. It is 

-possible,.of course, that this is a mere coincidence, but itis so unlikely, 
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that it should be so, that it will not be thought unreasonable to assume 
the existence of such an ега until further. discoveries confirm ог 
disapprove it, і 

If my conclusions are correct, it would seem that the kings of 
Kolhapur were по less ambitious than their ancestors to have an 
era of their own, According to Grant Duff it was at the close of 
A. D.1709 that this independence was established, and the coin 
in having dates of two eras, would illustrate the loyalty of this branch 
to their great founder, as well as pride in their own independence. 

The date 97, if assumed to be of this same era, would give us 
A. D. 1802. ‘This coin has the name of Shiva on it. This falls in 
the reign of Shivaji III., A. D. 1760—1812, and helps to coroborate 
the above conclusions. 

Other coins have a date that seoms to be 61, but there are some 
doubtful points about these coins that need further discoveries for the 
understanding of them. Plate II, 35. 

5. Coins with the name Sháu and dated. 

Coins of the name Sháu are of frequent occurrence, but coing 
where the З of the Shiu has been complete.y impressed are exceed- 
ingly rare. Out of 25,000 I have found 2 only. Plate II, 21. 
With date and name both, only 3. Plate 1I, 18, 20, 

The inscriptions are— 

1. aft 933 «гат OTs Swe. 

2. aff RY (€T ma Sx Wa—Plate IT. 18, 20. 

3. aft атат urs ew fi. 

Whether the Sháu coins have other dates оп them than 1231 and 
1234 I am not yet able to say. 

The date most commonly found is 1234. Whether Sursan (A. D. 
1833), or Fasli (A. D. 1824) is assumed, both fall in the reign of 
Sháhaji of Kolhapur, А. D. 1821—1837. 

That this Shahaji was also called Sháhu is evident from the records 
of agreement between the Kolhapur State and the British Govern- 
ment published in Grabam’s “ Statistical Report on the Principality of 
Kolhapur,” page 570, The heading of the agreement is as follows:— 

* Articles of Agreement concluded on the 24th Jannary 1826 
between Shahajee Chutrupatee Maharaj Kurwar, the Raja of Kolhapur 
and the British Government.” Page 570. 

* Articles of Agreement concluded on the 15th March 1829, 
between the Raja Shahoo Chutrupatee Kurwurkur, Raja of Kolhapoor 
and the British Government.” Page 572. 


10 
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That this Sháu of the coins is Shahaji of the list of Kolhapur kings. 
is thus, I think, put beyond doubt. 

6. Coins with undecipherable names, and without dates. 

I have found а large number of Chhatrapati coins where only the 
upper portion of the king'sname was stamped проп them, and this not 
sufficient to make the deciphering certain. 

The different names that occur in the list of the two sister States, 
Satara and Kolhapur, are Shivaji, Rajaram, Shahu,Shambhu, Ramraja, 
Shahaji, and Pratapsimhe. 

The name Shiva can generally be easily made out from the velanti, 
i. e., the i vowel which is above the head line, But I have specimens 
where the whole of the velanti is below the head line, so that its 
absence above the head line does not necessarily imply a name other 
than Shiva, 

Ramraja’s name appearing after the Shri is easily recognizable, but 

the bare tops of the letters of the other names are not sufficient to 
make their deciphering certain. Whether, therefore, all the names of 
the above list appear on the Chhatrapati coins, or not, remains to be 
settled after further search. There is no doubt, however, regarding 
the first three, Shiva, Ramrajaé, and Shau. To this I tentatively 
add ara. 
. A caution is needed in regard to the names on these coins, on 
account of differences in the spelling of the same names, Shivaji 
appears ав ay, ЧЇЧ, Ferg, fear and ач and in one саве eta? The 
name adopted by Shivaji, the grandson of Shivaji the Founder, ara, 
might be UT4, MF, Uf", org, ог г, The fact that only a part of 
the name was usually impressed on the coin, renders great care 
necessary to prevent the misreading of names. In а worn coin ЖТ 
might be read for «ч by the disappearance of the velanti. ёч 
on some coins might be misread for (Tq. 


7. Coins with по name and no date. 

I have found a few coins where the place of the name is taken by 
two perpendicular lines with three dots on either side, On these 
therefore the inscription simply reads :— 

O6. aft «гит ·:||:: Rev. SW «fq. Plate II. 22. 

This coin is very rare. Of the 25,000 coins examined I have found 
but 13, The shapes of the letters are peculiar and the coins are 
easily recognizable as belonging to this series, though the two upright 
Jines may not appear stamped on the coin. 
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8. Dated coins, їп Marathi numerals. 


The dates that I have thus far found on the Chhatrapati coins in 
Marathi numerals are, 

1231, Plate If. 23. 1233, Plate II. 26, 27. 1237, Plate II. 30. 

1292, „ ,, 24,25. 1284, „ „28,29. 

Ofthe eras in use among the Marathas( see page 113), the only 
ones to which these dates could belong are the Fasli and Sursan, 
which differ 9 years from one another, I am not yet able to prove 
which of these two eras were used, though the weight of evidence is, 
I think, in favor of the Sursan, for the State papers of Kolhapur 
were dated in this era. See Graham's Report, page 570. 


9, Dates w Abheshek era. 


I have 12 marked :123. Plate II. 32. The dots on either side 
of the date are peculiar and prevent mistaking it for а date of four 
numerals. This date I conjecture to be in the Abhisheka era. If so, 
it would correspond with A. D. 1796 in tbe reign of Shahu II. of 
Satara, or Shivaji ПІ. of Kolhapur. Ав coins with :123: have а 
name other than Shivaji, I conjecture they belong to Shahu II. of 
Satara. 

One coin has the date 124 (P) Plate II. 33. Another 12, Plate 
IL 81. | 

The coin with both 123 in Marathi, and 91 in Arabic numerals 
I have already referred to as possibly indicating both Abbisheka and 
a Kolhapur era, and would belong to Shivaji III. of Kolhapur. 
A. D. 1760—1812. Plate I. 17. 

I have 2 specimens of a coin with the mark 4 after the aff. Ido 
not know its meaning. Plate II. 84, 

I have two coins out of 25,000 marked sft: ч. This is perhaps the 
first figure of a date. Plate II. 36. 

The dates аге so often imperfectly stamped that a caution is 
needed in reading them. 

` Comparative rarity of different coins. 


aft trav fra Sarit with variety of spelling ... ...Out of Very 
25,000 common, 

TTA TST ... wee eee T m 26 КРУ, 48 
» with distinct qr 252 


“ soe oo 6 


Кы „ both q and q clearly stamped ... D 1 
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atav ra RA SA 0e s s AM 98 


afr гат wm ... NOD. A I io ОРУ 8 
Some name other than Shivaji, partially stamped but 
‘identification certain ... tee 5+ dee’, i Йй 250 
aft War uta identification certain ves was bie” xj 37 
» o» o» With the g complete > РУ T 2 
» » » With date 1231 ... ... Й эк iy 2 


Wo Gio $e. ko эж, 1294 „ь. sss " "e 25 
aft атат -l:e БҸ... dee a sae К 13 
Coins with complete date 1931... ves wes ase. эу 35 

Ger” bp » » 1232... n. 09: $e o 24 

^ lu i » 12838... ... es SONDA 39 
uo E А „ 1984... с sas Ses! Lug 76 


» ТА 5 » 1235... - ave RET none 
M $ 5 » 1286... FR sve “эз yp none 
ТА » s; », 1237... Sis 2 TET 2 
k 5 E » 1238... 285 ves ese 7. Ys none 
” ” ” » 1239.. ... ... + э) 2 
2: „ 123° А sar ote TA sad las 12 
x on 199 oat, c ; . КА 1 


is » 12** 123* (last figures missing) soe з) 252 


5 5 1890) „ш а Saag 2 
» » aft 41 ... ose ... mr cee ” 8 
» oo afta Moke Me! e Дак, фу 3 
» ” aft m see PPP ... ... .. эр 2 


[Since reading the above paper, my attention has been called to a note by 
О. Codrington, M. D. in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
April 11898, on Dr. Hoernle’s paper on Rare Hindu end Mahomedan coins in 
VoL LXVI, Pert I, 1897, of the Bengal Br. В. A. S. Journal. Inthis Note he 
describes some Chhatrapesti coins, and one in particular that has on the 
obverse aft TST TH. If this is not a misreading due to the imperfect in- 
scriptions on these coins, it gives the additional name of-XT3 RT (1689—1700). 
TA XTST'8 coins (1749—1777) have been described on page 125, J.E, А]. 
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Аат. IX.—-The Nausári Oopper-plate Charter of the Gujarát Rdsht- 
rakáta Prince. Kurkka I., dated Saka 738. By Devaparra 
R. BmawpiRkan, B.A., under the general supervision of 
Dr, R. С. Bhandarkar, M.A., C.I.E. 


[Read 15th December 1898.] 


This set of copper-plates was originally in the possession of 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji. But they were found by me in the maseum 
of the Bombay Brauch of the Royal Asiatic Society and were obtained 
for publication through the kinduess of the Secretary. The plates 
were originally found at Nausiarf. 

The plates are three in number, each about 10" long by 61” broad 
at the ends, and somewhat more in the middle. The edges of these 
are slightly fashioned thicker for the protection of the writing. The 
inscription commences on the outside of the first plate and covers 
also а portion of the outside of the third plate. "When the grant 
came uader my inspection, it had no ring. But since there are holes 
on the left sides of the plates, they must have been held together by & 
ring passing through them. Small pieces have been broken off near 
the holes of the ring, of the first two plates and at a few places 
letters have been indistinctly incised. Still the inscription is on the 
whole well preserved aud legible throughout. ‘lhe engraving is clean 
and well-executed. ‘The language 18 Sanskrit throughout. The grant 
commences with the symbol for “Om” without, however, the word 
“Svasti’’ following it. The first fifty-four lines, together with the 
benedictive and imprecatory verses at the end are in verse and the rest 
in prose. The verses of the grant occur in one or other of the Rashtra- 
küta inscriptions hitherto published, but some are found only in the 
Kavi plates of the Gujarát Ráshtraküta Prince Govinda. As regards 
orthography, we may notice (i) the use of the guttural nasal instead 
of Anusvára before ‘&’ once in “ trinsat,” l. 68; (ii) the use of 
“Singha” for “Simha”; (iii) the almost invariable change of the 
visarga to ‘sh’ when followed by ‘p,’ e.g., ll. 21, 35, 50, 62 &c. ; (iv) 
the doubling of ‘ dh,’ (with *d' in the usual manner) in conjunction 
with a following ‘y’ or * v, e.g., ll. 56, 59 and 42 ; (v) the substitution 
of Jihvümüliya, in all cases, for visarga when followed by ‘k, e.g., 
П. 7, 12, 23, 64, 70, 76 and 78. The characters belong to the same 
type as that of the inscriptions of the Valabhi princes, especially 
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of later date, In particular, ав need scarcely be said, they are identi- 
cal with the characters of the Baroda grant of the same king that 
issued tbis charter, the only minute points of difference being that the 
top-ends of the letters ‘p,’‘ m' and ‘sh’ are in our plates joined by 
horizontal strokes. This is likely to lead the reader to read ‘b?’ 
when it is ‘p,’ 

The subjoined grant is one of Karkka styled “ Suvarnnavarsha,” 
son of Indra, of the Gujarat Branch of the Raehtrakita family. And 
the charter was issued by him while staying at “ Khetaka," which ів in 
all likelihood identical with Kaira, the chief town of the district of the 
same name. It is dated, in words, in the seven hundred and thirty- 
eighth year expired of the Saka era on the fifteenth of the bright half 
of Mágha, without, however, any specification of the cyclic year. The 
occasion of its issue was the lunar eclipse that occurred on the afore- 
said date. And the object thereof was the performance of the five ritea 
of ‘bali,’ ‘charu, ‘ vaisvadeva,' ‘agnihotra ' and ‘айі’ ‘The donee 
is a Bráhmana of the name of Gobbaddi, son of Bádaddi, of the Bha- 
radvája Gotra and student. of the “ Taittiriya " school. There is 
almost no trace of the Taittirlya Sákhá in Gujar&t but most of the 
Tailangi Bráhmanas are of that school. Besides, the name of the 
grantee sounds Telugu. Не was therefore а southerner, and Badavi, 
where he is mentioned to have originally resided, is in all likelihood 
the present Bádámi, the chief town of the taluka of that name, in the 
Bijapur District. For, Bádávi ав an older form of the name occurs 
in some stone-inscriptions existing at or near Bádámi. This inter- 
mediate form, which is in strict accordance with the rules of Prákrita 
corruptions of Sanskrit words, renders almost certain the identification 
of the modern Bádámi with Vátápi, which was the capital of the early 
Chálukyas. Next, Gobbaddi appears to be a man of deep erudition, 
for he is expressly stated to have received the appellation of “ Pandita 
Vallabharája ” on account of his proficiency in the fourteen. lores. 


The present is the second grant, in chronological order, of Karkka 
I., of the Gujarát Branch. The first is generally known as the 
Baroda grant and is dated in 734 Saka year expired, +. e., four years 
earlier, The Baroda grant contains vesses which are not found in 
any one of the hitherto published Ráshtraküta inscriptions and gives 
much valuable information. But the verses of our plates occur in 
many other Rashtrakita records and consequently we learn absolutely 


1 Ind, Ant. У, 20; X, 03. 
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nothing now. One point, however, of some importance may be deduct d 
from the date and the mention in it of Amogbavarsha 1, of the 
main Ráshirakü[sline. The Baroda grant which was made in 734 
Saka year expired takes the genealogy of the main line as far as 
Govinda III., from which it is obvious that that king had not then 
ceased to reign. But thé present grant, which is dated in 788 Saka 
year expired, mentions Amoghavarsha after this Govinda lII., which 
shows that Amoghavarsha was then on tbe throne. The conclusion, 
I think, may therefore be safely drawn that Amoghavarsha must have 
ascended the throne some year between 734 and 738 Saka years expired. 
This is quite in harmony with the Sirur insoription,! from which it 
follows that 736 Saka year (expired) was the first year of Amogha- 
varsha’s reign. 

I shall now proceed to another point of greater importance. The 
author of a well-known Jaina work entitled Harivaróa tells ur in a 
verse in the colophon that he completed the work in the Saka year 705 
when Srivallabhe, son of Krishna, was ruling in the south nnd Indri- 
yudha in the north.? The Paithan as well as the Gujarit Rüshtraküta 
grants mention Govinda II. by the name of Vallabha and Govinda II. 
was of course a son of Krishna, So that it is all but certain that he 
is the Srivallabha alluded to. Опе scholar? at any rate is of opinion 
that Govinda II. did not reign at all, since the Want and Rádhanpur 
inscriptions speak of Dhruva Nirupama as *' having leaped over his 
elder brother in succession” and since his name is not mentioned in 
some of the subsequent records. He consequently connects the expres- 
sion “ Krishnatanaye” occurring in the verse, with Jndrayudba and 
holds that Srivallabha refers to Govinda III. Now, in the first place, the 
phrase * Jyeshthollanghana’’ (leaping over his elder brother) in the 
Wani and Radhanpur grantet does not necessarily mean, аз hae been 
supposed, that there was ‘‘an act of complete supersession" in the 
case of Govinda II., but may simply signify the fact that Govinda II. 
was dethroned by Dhruva, his brother. The Deoli and Karhid plates® 
which mention the names of the princes who died without obtaining 
sovereignty, state that Govinda II. by his sensual courses allowed 
Dhruva to usurp his throne, which implies that he didreign. Again, 


2 Tad, Ant. XII, 218. 3 Ibid XV, 142. 
3 Bee “ Dynasties of the Kanarcee Districts,” pp. 117, 118, 118. 


* Ind, Ant. ҮІ, 65; ХІ, 157. 
s J, B. В.Х A, S. XVIIL, 246 ; Ep. Ind. 1V, 282. 
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the Khárepátan grant! of Rattaraja which scrupulously gives a list of 
those Ráshtraküta princes only who came to the throne does not therein 
omit the name of Govinda IL Ав to the omission of his name in 
some of the later grants, it must not be forgotten that there are at 
least as many in which it is mentioned as those in which it is omitted ; 
and this omission is to be accounted for by the fact that tbe writers of 
those grants wanted to give only the direct genealogy of the re'gning 
Sovereign, and in most of the cases if they pass over Govinda II., they 
pass over Dantidurga also. Lastly, it is worthy of note that the 
present grant contains a verse about Govinda IL, which distinctly 
alludes to his white royal parasol.? “That verse occurs in other grants 
also, the earliest of which is the Paithan charter of Govinda III., nephew 
of Govinda II. The reference to the regal umbrella in this last, since 
it was issued only a few years after the death of Govinda II., is of 
great value and leaves, in my opinion, not even the shadow of а doubt 
as to hia having reigned. 

The dütaka of this charter was Bhatta Sri-Dronamma, apparently 
a southerner. And the grant was written by Nemáditya, minister for 
war and peace— probably the same personage that wrote the Baroda 
grant of the present royal grantor. It is worth noticing that the 
king's sign-manual is engraved in South Indian characters, as is 
obvious from the peculiarly southern fashion in which ‘t,’ ‘n’ and ‘r’ 
are engraved. This ів not the first instance of this kind. The Baroda 
grants: of this prince and of his son Dhrava, both bear the sign- 
manuals in southern characters, showing that the Gujarat Râshtra- 
küta princes used the mode of writing that prevailed in the native 
country of the race to which they belonged. 

This inscription records the grant of two villages, one of which is 
Samipadraka aud the other Sambandht. The former is mentioned 
as Situated in the region intervening between the Mahi and the 
Narmada, and the latter in the Mankanika District. The latter, 
moreover, is stated by way of a footnote below the last line of the first 
side of the third plate, to have been caused to be given by one 
* Ráügahari," Now, Samipadraka must have ordinsrily been first 
corrupted into *'Sa-im-udre" and then into ‘‘Sa-un-dar.” There 
is a village of the name of “Sondarn” which answers to the position 

1 Ep. Ind. 111,298. 


2 This point was first noticed by Dr. Hultzsch; sce Ind. Ant. XIV., 201, 
note 23. 
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of Samlpadraka as determined by the surrounding villages. Though 
tne «ast ‘n’ in Sondarn cannot be properly accounted for, there can 
hardly be a doubt that it is identical with Samipadraka. Of the sur- 
rounding villages, Chorundaka is the modera Choranda, Bbarthünaka 
has become Bharthén, and Dhábadva is perhaps represented by the 
present village of Diawat, Of the other places mentioned in this 
grant, Sajjodaka is now called Sajod and the name Mándwà of a 
modern village may be the present contracted form of Kashthimandapa. 
The first four villages are situated in the Gaikwar's territory con- 
ierminous with the Broach Collectorate and the last two in the 
Ankleáwara taluka of the same district. 
TRANSCRIPT. 

[The marks of punctnation that are superfluous are placed within 
circular brackets; while those that are necessary and lettors, &c., 
that are indistinctly or unintelligibly engraved are enclosed within- 
rectangular brackets. ] 

First plate; first side. 
1 sif [n] a qrsarüvrar ur БЫЬЫЫ (Песи аел атедяуд?5 
() ат жер n [1] réri- 


2 igaara raang alas uda, [1] зч: gerer- 
3 iren өшү n u ратата 


agar 
`4 ач ёч caq Pree [1] TENET TTA RFT wen? (1) AY Foy 


ara w чз 
5 waren [3] "ш aaa Чг яй наса: UWHY wes | 
чете ята PTET 
6 [alerera чї free re$ 11 [4) [° егеда эпт Rra- 
witira aer- 


7 [f] RA] | келч. ча: start 
8 q n [5] чеч PO NU ac TP PEN (J 


RATT: fret i- 
1 Metre : Anushthubh, 2 Read “FSN. 
з Metre : Vasantatilaká ; and in the following verso. * Read (üt: 
° Real WHS в Read T. * Metre : Upajati. 


8 Metre : VasantatilakA ; and in the following verse. 
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9 meng CLT waar Rare [6] rrm aaa- 
10 TNE NEN Tq: ROTE I: зета. 
rmm [u] [7) 
11 1ч сечете (РЕФЕ (А lefrarrea | RT- 
| oiek qaaa- 


12 amra x ka а: enrer Parma? l! (8) arar- 
mrda la area- 
13 waea 1а чи aR ea arer a ara- 
weal ч ]- 
14 rama" n [9] 10mirdifergereerafererersiterrfen "nreraerer- 
sro aa fas ur 


15 mefurerarersanraer'geirrcnfeaügfeagresu бачата: 
viva 


16 яте етажата чат? |i [10 PaRa чата чарга 
qarara: [|] 


First plate ; second side. 


174 Г т] ганча: Эрат Гай] ча t a ens- 
чта WATKAT теч 
18 [+ ]етеачтк (1) за u паа uka. 


19 Gift чый Pred agrara eae И 13] Те aues 
(1) eror ar 


° Read °@3° 10 Metre ; Giti. 

11 Read MÍSA: and understand a mark of punctuation thereafter. 

19 Metre: Vasantatilak4 ; and in the following verse. 

18 All these verses are with slight verbal differences found in the RAshtra- 
kata Kavi, Bagumrá, Bámángad and Paithan grants. 

1* In the Kávi and Bámángad inscriptions, Dr. Bühler and Dr, Fleet both 
read the firet letter of this verse as Я. Dr. Kielhornin his transcript of the 
Paithan grart adopts the same reading but suspects that it might be 3T. In 
our plates, 3T is distinctly engraved, aud this reading is preferable inasmuch 
вз there is no violation of uniformity and yields a better sense, 

15 This verse does not occur in the Bagumrá grant only. 


16 Metre : Sárdülavikridita, 17 Read ?[f3? 
18 Read TST and amet &c., and understand a mark of punctuation 
between them. 19 Read fira]? 


зо This verse is not found in the SAmAngad inscription only. 
31 Metre: ÁryA ; and in the following three verses. 
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20 « [i eane wait геа (айг qui? и [14]rwe=qmremq- 
waraqerqtqar[ 3i ] 
21 Грае раштан ишел a 0 CI ) qarri at fe 
22 ATAV it ЕР ы ыызы E 
mapia- 


23 eqarqzrz imde | 1 (1) vae Reval TAAT: т 
R ge a- 
24 ait pu дігі» [16] 29 qrar ara- 


25 ware gemi НИЛИ. ьи РЕНЕНЕН тат 
26 ятартччой[ z$ Jorrai (1) ret Prat eer эй?! erin 
{Качат erri 


27 татагч и [17] 24а eren comareregeitei 5 ar- 
ereqénprfeafu- 
28 ат Sagem: ererstr 1 5Пт Гэпгазттййт зї чєаци- 
eweardieg- 
29 gw: vrercreferarafemire[ £ Jar: ( 18]. “aerga: shga- 
атартат AUTEN 


30 wwamarq: [ 1] саса woe ardoris [ 11) 
[ 19] иц qw 

31 ч чете egeret 3r 1f aeaa anra: епн 

ВОТ ыен чн» mrad- 
gn- 


33 This verse does not occur in the Bagumrá grant, 

зз Metre : Vasantatilaká. 

as Read ЯЕ :° and “ONS &c., and understand а mark of punctuation 
between them. 

15 Read ^*^ 26 Metre: Bragdhará. 

зт Read “aay? 35 This verse is not found in the Bagumrá grant. 

зэ Metre: Sárdálavikridita, 

зо Read ЧУТ: and understand a mark of punctuation thereafter. 


si Read "ej. зв Metre : Bragdhará- 
эз Rend (СӨТ; the piece of the plate on which X was engraved has been 
broken off. 8+ Metre: Upajati. 


35 Metre : SArdülavikridita, 36 Read ° cr. 
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Second plate ; first side. 


33 чайїчї ereasrerfarira? u [ 20 ] Segre? ()nfég wars аә a- 
edemrifeeaqori'oegnegeur eda 

34 <q атгаг неті хатгаа: u[21] crar аа Petre чс 
эйе 1 тз dzlac2t- 

35 erat pakora afa u [22] “qearersit гаа (i) ecrfudrext- 
Raitaa ufa cree erm 

30 garf чнч ^t rwarqaeearfureaust servant u [23] 
“état zig ч 

37 afi wearqt serat я19(1) =< чагаа) чач qu чїй! 
[24]ч тетик кЧЇ at q- 

38 gir Srerfaforferren | асе TAA A Кї: t 
Е 25 ] чаї Preface dta- 

39 агыт vx qt wear at ift qq ert Речатэй 11[2615%т- 
sarta Ҹа 

40 gat eror? faaata (0) eta AAN: a- 
Req «апл 

41 sjaa [ ç ] gaai u[ 27 j*ediregqcarserafeareaenmeu- 
ARAN ятеатат&е- 


42 ARTE, чч UNTEN NY BART Arrar- 
Rrefr*( 1) a- 


8? This verse does not occur in the Paithan grant. 

эз Metre : Indravajrá. вә Bead ° =Ë 

*9 Read аў: and T(2TeT&8T &c., and understand а mark;ot — n be- 
tween them. 

*! This verse ig found only in the Каті grant. 

+2 Metre : Anushtubh, єз Read rer. 

++ Metre: Vasantatilaká. 

«5 Read ^id: and [1 &c., and understand а mark of punctuation be- 
tween them, +в Read WT: 

«7 Metre: Arya ; and in the two following verses, 

48 This and the next two verses occur in the.KAvi grant only, 

*9 Read FEF: and understand a mark of punctuation thereafter. 

б Metre : VasantatilakA. з Road "wp? 

53 Metre : SArdülavikridita, эз Read “Off 
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43 gu'inrervarrqua egit wy s [ 28] "аера ча ARAR- 
(qatana aa- 

44 ereraqeates: Sarat arae: [29] aiig ачта а: an- 
fenaa rogi- 

45 49 т rara qeira raara ú [30] Suarga 
Raia lR- 

46 Agana gA A giae RRR | TTT- 


| qarg- 
47 qea wafeaterar€ |) а raaa (| araa ae (1 +) a=- 
ењ wat- 


48 dramani [SL forex rorrerrerarafeafersireremsmr: Gy 
wet fraa- 
49 «rari atagani ыға ыи quafieereaq.íae- 
3. - 


Second plate ; second side, 

50 баа wee аетча vr Praen cogu[32 )'arcargrnre- 
afra N- 

51 qatara war We [11 gea ч aiar ITTA- 
maat 

52 ай were(t*? 0(33] экти A ATT: STCK желе nar 
aaisa: | тети 

53 qafa: riaa wq atre: erefrat 134) ere a- 
ята о - 

54 феа ач чт itt wq: | waar укай ен safe аба: аат 
area aca ote (i) [ 35 ] 

55 & ч єя[йзтатёччатчытявтатягатГчтй: quos qq» s quu: 
vàn а- 


5* Read " ga 58 Metre : Anushtubh, 

59 Metre: Arya. 5? Read 98° 

*5 These two verses about Amoghavarsha and the two following verses are 
not found in the Kávi inscription. 

°° Metre : Bragdhará ; and in the following verse. 

во This and the following verse аге not found in the Kávi inscription. 

61 Меге: Vasantatilakà and in the following two veracs. i 

вз This verse occurs in the KAvi grant only. 

өв Read ЧЇЧ. 7 

63 These verses arc not found in the Kávi inscription. 


11 
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56 TG FATA ARIAS ATT Ta Ta егт Е. 
| adran- 
57 яччагче mifra (1)агат mar aai (0)ягеп ч гена 
Ватана 


58 owadiprgaa (1) averitareasa (1) arcarwerity (1) aaan- 
writ (1) атага: 

59 ччгачгачч теа Гұ та) rarena raa- 
тя ft 


60 SE» ятя arant | ч (1) =жеачегте ат qétreiqreau- 
=: 

61 Р (1) є чиакатят ari arcararzerir quia (1) aera 
qara- 


62 dtearn Past jad ah Eara (LETT An AIRT 
FJ (1) d- 

63 wedtarar anit aaran (1) gia asitenam writ ait 
arin ]°чїнжт (i) q- 

64 IRA atwrarear (1) TAAS KEITOT | йд КА (1) N- 

erareirerers Sigs <- 

65 oftat ачттчагччч () азачтатеата Эгеге? (1) war- 
caca (|) этчт- 

66 мечтата аеїстааататчееачач а ()sreregretosratirfaarfc- 
эчне 


Third plate ; first side. 


67 тчЧгатетапкайчэйта qeinpeedewereracite ( 1) зурагаа чт 


чазчатет- 

68 airaa атат еч araganitostareat (1) TRN- 
eared emeni- 

62 «аттат % arora чт nia fada ré iere гей 
яїчїїї& a- 

70 eiteairf^rerat яшчтаїётеат жай иан , qa x mwamenafe- 


ча sr + : 
71 eat акчїват | «чатр araforcenddcedert ermreemnifawrmeon- 
qea PrRI- 


9» The manner in which this conjunct consonant is engraved on the plate is 
worthy of note. 
во Read ÑIR 
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72 arah рса" gamann = ATREA T- 


aafia- pa 
73 enqraraq=q=meqteqreraqsas | агата гучнае - 
FOS zar 


74 s чта (0) = чабата еччгеГааа ә dam: ЇЙ 
qa TTT Aren- 

75 Мя sarü+ I чїё Teagan e fasta хте ste ат =тячғат 
Faraz 

76 TCH TAT Preamzdfsrarmru Ux отга х Hoes f 
wr! pf. 

77 š Ray пусті пуя geret spent зәт arr [1] A- 

78 aaa ач жаи Ta ах HVAT qt ч че ч ашта! [1] LI CU 
Waa таб: атай 

HE weer ачт TET AEA TT HS 1 i Taha ge PeR- 
qma qoae 

80 атеке [ 1 J Гента теат arzt (1) al ara Sngermr- 
тфа и erat qa- 

81 ai ат ает erf [1] я я@ча (1) rg 7°татйгатачтеяї i [1] 
агчїаатгатя = qrfir-?! 

82 wegresreir заї area teem: armit чё qr are are 
qre tait яч- 

83 Fe: [1] tfe arag Prange sacred s | 
afafa- 

[ me ча: &аечїчтйта[ qo irea? 1 ) 


Third plate ; second side. 


84 mirr gela fasrear:i( gaa reit- 
B5 ori | Pred чч rana aaa i eira ai- 
86 ATAJA RETNA и 


өт Read "fred? вз Read °чтаЖ И 

вә Read SIS ; here ' Jihvámáliya' is not permissible. 

1? Read NETAS. ; я. 
тї Here the occurrence of Jihvámüiüya ів clearly а mistake inasmuch as it ів 
allowed only in the case of the viearga followed by any one of the hard letters 


of the guttural class ; so read mia: (9°. 
зе Read YSfiat :; this has no connection whatever with the preceding line. 
тз Read aft. 
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TRANSLATION, 


.l. May he (Vishnu), the water-lily springing from whose navel 
was made hia abode by Brahman protect you and Hara whose head is 
adorned by the beautiful crescent of the meon. 

2. There was а righteous king named Govindarája, a royal lion 
among kings, whose fame reached the ends of the quarters, and 
who raising his scimitar and facing (them) destroyed his enemies iu 
battles, just as the shiniug moon whose lustre spreads to the ends of 
the quarters, raising the tip of her disc (above the horizon), (and 
transmitting her rays) straightforward dispels darkness at night.! 

3. On seeing the forces (of his enemies), glorying in their brave 
warriors? confronting him, instantly he always in battles, biting 
his lip and twisting his eyebrows raised his sword and ennobled Мв 
family, his own heart and valour. 

4. On hearing his name in the great battle, instantly three thíngs 
suddenly disappear from his enemies simultaneously—the sword from 
the hand, lustre from the face, and pride frora the mind. 

5. Ніз son known as the illustrious Karkkurája, a king whose 
extensive fame was heard of throughout the worid, who relieved the 
sufferings of the distressed, who possessed the spirit nnd valocr of 
Hari’ and who rivalled (Indra) the king of heaven and was grateful 
(for services rendered) became a jewel of his race. 

6. His son king Indraraja whose expansive shoulders were full of 
graceful scratches consequent upon the concussion of the tusks of 
(hostile) elephants from whose cleft temples ichor trickled down* nnd 
who destroyed (all) his enemies on earth became ав it were the goldcn 
mount (Meru) of the excellent Rüshtrakütas. 


1 Dr. Fleet gives a satisfactory translation of this verse, see Ind. Ant, XI, 113; 
for Dr. Bühler's renderings of the same verse, see Ibid V, 118, and XII, 156, 

2 Literally, “ brave warriors are whoee horse-laughter." 

8 The second line of this éloka is one big cor1»ound which should be split up 
into two parts, each one of which should be taken as an attributive of Karkka- 
гаја. Dr. Fleet understands the „1. !с oompound to be only one attributive, 
Dr. Biihler’s rendering of the second part of the line is based ов the etymologi- 
cal sense of the words‘ vikrama' and *dháma' and ig therefore not likely to 
be the correct опе, 

* Both Dr. Bühler and Dr. Fleet oonrect 'prabhinnakarafachyutadána ' 
with ' ruchira' and ' dantidantaprahára' with 'ullikhita ;' but this course is 
objectionable because the word ‘danti’ oocurring after ‘dana’ shows the 
preceding expression to be a Bahuvithi compound and an attribute of ‘danti,’ 
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7. The son of him (i. е:, of [ndraraja) who had atta{ned to great- 

mess, the prosperous Dantidurgga who was like Indra enjoyed the 
- earth encircled by the four oceans. 

8. With a handful of followers he suddenly vanquished the in- 
calculable forces of Karnataka invincible to others, and which had 
proved their effizacy by inflicting crushing defeats on the lords of 
Káüchl, the king of Kerala, the Cholas, the Paodyas, Sri-Harsha 
and Vajrata. | 

9. Without knitting his brow, without using any sharp weapon, 
without гау effort, unwearied he whose orders were never transgressed 
conquered Vallabha by the (mere) force of his royal sceptre (í. e. 
majesty) aud attained to the state of the king of kings and supreme 
lord.5 

10. Ву means of his prowess he brought under опе regat umbrella 
this world, from the Setu (i e., the bridge of Rama) where the waters 
of the series of surging waves gleamed on the lines ef huge rocks to 
the snowy mountain, the network of whose stainless rocks is tinted 
with snow and from the well-known boundaries of the sandy regions 
of the eastern to those of the western sea. 

11. When that Vallabharája had gone te heaven, Krishnaraja, the 
son of the illustrious Karkkarája, who brought to an end the suffer- 
ings of the subjects became king. 

12. The career of that prospereus Krishnarája during which the 
whole multitude of eaemies was completely exterminated by the 
prowess of his arms was spotless like that of Krishna (Hari.) 

13. The whole eky wherein the rays of the sun above were 
obstructed by the dast raised by the lofty steeds of Subhatunga® 


3 Dr. Bühler and Dr. Fleet adopt ‘Sabhrivibhangam’ for their Кёті апа 
Baménged inscriptions respectively. Further these plates read ' dandalakena' 
instead of 'dandabalena'—the reading of our grant, which is identical with 
taai ef the Paithan plates. Thies isa very knotty verse. In the first place it 
is very difficult to understand whether ' abhrüvibhangam,' &c., are to be taken 
as adjectives oradverbs. Dr. Bühler supposes all of them to be adjectives 
excepting *eabhrüvibhaügam.' Dr. Fleet takes them all to be adverbs. This 
mode of interpretation is, I think, the correct one. Secondly, the meaning of 
the word ' dandabalena ' is поі clear, I 

в Dz, Fleet undorstands by 'Subhatuüga' “ prominent or conspiouous in 
good fortune." But its correct translation would be “the righteous Тайра"; 
Ep. Ind, ТҮ, 279, 
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(Krishnaraja) looked clearly like the sky in the rainy season, though 
it was summer. 

14. Aké@lavarsha (the untimely rainer) š. е. Krishparâja instantly 
rains, i. e. fulfills unceasingly the desired objects of the miserable 
and the helpless, and of his favourites, in any way be liked, so as to 
remove all (their) distress, 

15. After vanquishing in a fight by the strokes of the keen blade 
of his sword Ráhappa who prided himself on the strength of bis 
arm, he soon assumed the position of the king of kings and supreme 
lord, rendered glorious by the series of Pálidhvajas.? 

16. Having but seen in battle the form of his staff-like arm, 
sbining all around by the collections of rays (issuing forth) from (his) 
sword uplifted in anger, efficient in eausing confusion in tbe imposing 
arrays of elephants of (his) turbulent enemies and dealing destruction 
to the multitude of (his) enemies puffed up with pride, his foes giving 
up (all idea of) valorous deeds, fled somewhere with their bodiea 
trembling through fear. 

17. He was the protector of the earth bearing the ornament of 
girdle in the form of the four oceans and also of the triad of the 
Vedas, He gave ghee profasely to the Brahmanas, adored the gods 
and reverenced his preceptors. He was generous, high-minded, the 
first among the meritorious, the lord of the goddese of prosperity. 
And he went to the habitation of the gods (lit., where there is no death) 
to enjoy the fruits (accessible) in heaven, of (his) profound religious 
austerities.8 

18. He had a son, the illustrious Govindarüja styled Vallabha 
who with his head made white by dust in the van (of the army) 
always moved sportively in battle, the heat of the rays of the eun 
being warded off by a white umbre!la; who conquered the world? 
(and) was clever in (causing) widowhood to the vives of (his) enemies, 


7 For the explanation of the term pálidhvaja.' ride Ind. Ant. XIV, 104 

в The published granis in which this verse occurs read ' bhüritepasá lam 
in possession of an uupublished grant of Düruva Fi., a Gujarat RAshtraküta 
prince which gives the reading bhüritapas&m'— which is а better reading since 
it fully brings out the propriety of the word ' phala’ in * Srarggaphaláni. 

9 To take the whole expression ‘ Jitajagadahitastrainavaidhavyadakshah ' 
as one compound aud connect 'nhita' with 'iagat' does пої yleld any good 
sense, inasmuch as it is opposed to the ways of thinking of the Indian poets 
who would rather speak of Govinda's cnemics than the world's enemtes. 
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(and) who in a moment burst asunder in battle the temples of the 
intoxicated elephants of his enemies. 

19. His younger brother called the prosperous Dbruvaraja, pos- 
sessed of great innate power, of irresistible valour having subdned the 
whole multitude of kings, gradually &cquired a (resplendent) form 
like that of the newly risen sun. 

20, And truly, O truly,!? great was the joy of the whole world 
when he, the ornament of the Ráshtrakütas, became the crest-jewel 
among excellent kings and when that righteous good lord, the reser- 
voir of nectar-like excellences and devoted to the vow of truth was 
ruling over the earth up to the aea-const. 

21. When pleased, he delighting the host of his relatives, gave his 
all to mendicants; (and) when augry, valiant as he was, he instantly 
snatched away the life of even Yama. 

29, Protecting with justice the whole kingdom together with the 
four oceans, he produced great joy in the hearts of the people. 

23. Ніз воп was Govindarája whose fair and extensive fame was 
spread throughout the world, who was the ornament of his race, who 
was bountiful, whose valour was (his) wealth (and) who harassed the 
crowd of his enemies by performing exploits and was the beloved of 
his people. 

24. And his other appellation known in the world was Prithvtval- 
labha (lord of the earth) and he single-handed sabjugated the earth, 
bounded by the four oceans, 

25. He while erossing the boundless ocean of the hostile army by 
means of his own arms was though one seen in battle to be multi- 
form by his enemies, just as the soul though (in reality) one is 
believed to be manifold by the advocates of the plurality (of souls). 

26. “I am alone and unarmed; these foes are many and 
armed "—such a thought he did not entertain even in a dream, how 
then in battle ? r 

27. (On finding that)!! numerous other powerful kings such as 
Stambha, having entered intoa league were by the force of their arma 
usurping the dignity of the king of kings and supreme lord conferred 


10 Fora different version of the expression ‘Satyam Batyamiti, see Ind. 
Ant, V, 150, and XII, 187. 

11 This verse by Itself does not form a complete sentence. It had rather 
be read in conjunction with the verse that follows and some such word as 
‘avalokya’ must be understood to connect them both. 
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: upon him by his father, by sprinkling water over him with the 
coronation pitchers. 

28. He aloue in a great battle made captives even of them all to- 
gether with the crowds of many (other) kings, by harassing them with 
the strokes of the blade of his uplifted sword and made the goddess of 
sovereignty steady, bearing a shining and valuable chauri and enjoy- 
able on this earth by his preceptors, Brahmanas, the virtuous and 
his friends and relatives who had become dejected. 

29. When he, who made the multitude of his foes tremble had 
gone to heaven his son, known ав the illustrious great king Sarva, 
became king renowned for his virtues. 

. 80. As regards supplicants who had attained satisfaction by the 
fulfilment of their desires, he carried the appropriateness of his ap- 
pellation Amoghavarsha to the bighest degree. 

81. His paternal uncle, Indrarája, who was tae cause of the extinc- 
tion of the earthly glory and prosperity of his enemies, was prosperous 
and excited admiration in the minds of the meritorious princes became 
king. Royal Power herself resorting to him in humility efter having 
set aside other princes out of love for him made his true nature be 
gung aloud by all poets.!? 

33. To him who siagle-handed gained victories and was foud of 
adventurous deeds his army was the mere paraphernalia of sovereign- 
ty. Being high-minded he did not make a bow even to the gods, 
excepting (however) the Supreme God, the lord of the whole univerte. 

94. He had & son named the glorious Karkkarája who sustained 
the burden of sovereignty, was the pith of his race, possessed valour 
combined with polity (and) who delighted the numbers of his rela- 
tives by his prosperity, was an unfailing Pártha in the wielding of the 
bow and was the first among the pure-hearted. 
` 35. His fame wanders through the world with curiosity to know 
whether there is any king equal to him in point of generosity, self- 
respect, righteous rule, heroism and bravery. 


1$ The following verse baffles all attempt at rendering it intelligibly, Its 
readings vary materially from those of the Bagumrá grant of Dhruva II. of 
the Gujarat Ráshtraküta lineage, but are almost identical with those of an 
unpublished grant of the present grantor, which is in my possession, It being 
therefore next to impossible to get at the true version of the verse, to deduce 
the historical fact about the Мапдав being the allies of IndrarAja is extremely 
hasardons, 
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Ll. 55—69. And he, the lord of the feudal chiefs, Suvarnnavar- 
sha Sri-Karkkarájadeva who has obtained all the great sounds com- 
mands the lords of the divisions and districte, village headmen, 
officials, functionaries, magistrates, elders of villages and others 
according as they are concerned : Be it known to yqu that—for the 
enhancement of religious merit and fame, both in this world and the 
next, of my parents and myself—by me living at Khetaka—has been 
given with а willing mind by pouring water after having bathed to-day 
for the performance of the rites of the five great sacrifices of Bali, 
Charu, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra and Atithi—to Gobbaddi residing at 
Bádávi, belonging to the Bhiradvaja gotra, student of the Taittirfya 
school, the son of the priest Bádaddi, conversant with the meaning of 
all the Vedas and Sástras and whose other appellation '* Panditaval- 
labharája " was well known in the world from his proficiency in the 
fourteen branches of science—the village of the name “ Samipadraka ” 
situated in the region between the Mahi and the Narmadá, the bound- 
aries of which are to the E. the village of the name of Goliká, to 
the S.the village of Chorundaka, to the W, Bhartbánaka and to the N. 
the village of Dbáhadva ; and the village of the name of “Sambandhi” 
situated in the Maükaniká district the boundaries of which are to 
the E. the village of the name of Sejjodaka, to the S. Brühmanapallik&, 
to the W. Karaüjavasahiká and tothe N. Küshthámandapa—these two 
villages thus defined by their eight boundaries, together with ap- 
purtenances, the flaws in measurement and ioflictions of fate,!? 
together with the resulta of the workings of creatures, with what- 
ever might be raised on the land with labour, with the assessment 
in grain and gold, not to be entered on by regular or irregular 
soldiery, not to be interfered with by the hand even of the king's 
officers, to last ав long as the moon, the sun, the ocean, the earth, 
the rivers, the mountains endure, to be enjoyed in lineal succession 
by sons and sons’ sons, to the exclusion of grants previously made 
to Gods and Brühmanas—when seven hundred and thirty-eight 
years have elapsed since the time of the Saka king on the full-moon 
day of the bright half of Mágha on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. 


18 J. B. B. R. A. 8. XVIII., 263, note1 ; Ep. Ind. IV., 279. 


1* This I think to be the proper translation of ' Sabhütapátapratyáya.' 
! Bhüta' means * beings’ and ‘påta’ seems here to be used in the sense of 
‘attack,’ For'pratyáya,' which is the came as pratyaya, see Amarakoéa, 
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Li.69—?5. Wherefore no one should cause hiudrance to him 
while enjoying it as а Brühmana gift or allowing others to enjoy it, 
while cultivating it or getting others to cultivate it or alienating it. 
Similarly future kings, whether our descendants. or others, knowing 
that the fruit of a grant of land is common (to al! kings) and 
perceiving that fleeting prosperity is as ephemeral as lightning and 
that life is as unstendy as the drop of water pendent on the tip of a 
blade of grass should respect and preserve our gift as they would 
their own. He who with his mind enveloped in the thick darkness 
of ignorance will confiscate it or approve of its being confiscated 
shell incur the five great sins together with the minor ones. To 
this effect it has been said by the divine Vyüsa, compiler of the 
Vedas: 

Ll. 75—85. The grantor of land rejoices in heaven for sixty 
thonsand years; and the confiscator and abettor dwell for the same 
number of years in hell. Those who confiscate grants of land are 
born black serpents living in dried-up hollows (of trees) in the 
foreste ef the Vindhyas destitute of water. Gold is the first child 
of fire, the earth belongs to Vishnu and cows are the daughters of 
the sun; the three worlds will have been given by him who makes a 
gift of gold, a cow and land. The earth has been enjoyed by many 
princes such as Sagara; he who for the time being possesses the 
earth enjoys the fruits thereof. All these gifts productive of reli- 
gious merit riches and fame that have been made before by kings are 
like the remains of an offering to a deity or food vomitted ; what good 
person would take them back again? О prince, assiduously 
preserve the land granted by yourself or others ; O the best of kings 
preservation (of a grant) is preferable to making а gift. Again and 
again does Râmabhadra entreat the future kings in this manner : this 
bridge of merit common to all princes should be preserved by you 
from time to time. Reflecting that royal power and human life are 
as unsteady as the drops of water on the petal of a lotus, others’ 
fame should not be destroyed by men of very pure minds and possessed 
of self-restraint. 

Ll 85—87. The Dütaka for this (charter) is Sri-Dronamma. 
And this has been written by Srt-Nemáditya, minister of peace and 
war. This is my own sign manual (vis, that) of Sri-Karkkaraja, the 
воп of the prosperous Indrarája. 

[This same village of Sambandhi written about above was caused 
to be given by Ránahari]. 
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Nore. 

Since the preceding pages were written, I have had occasion 
to read the “ History of Gujarat" composed from the materiale 
prepared by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indreji which forms the first part 
of the first volume of the Bombay Gazetteer. The Pandit seems 
to have therein utilised the date of these plates and the mention of 
Amoghavarsha in it to draw, like me, the conclusion that Amoghavarsha 
came to the throne some year between the expired Sake years 734 
and 738. And this conclueion must naturally snggest itself to the 
mind of any person who sees that while the Baroda grant is dated 784 
Seka Samvat and takes the main line as far as Govinda III., the Nausárt 
charter of the same prince is dated 738 Saka Samvat and mentions 
Amoghavarsha, sou of this Govinda ПІ. 

Again, the Nausüri copper-plate charter of the Gurjara prince 
Jayabhata, edited by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji (Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, 
p. 80) records the grant of a certain field in the village of Samipad- 
raka, two of the villages surrounding which are Goliká aod Dháhadda— 
unquestionably the villages of Goliká and Dháhadva which our plates 
mention in defining the boundaries of Samtpadraka. The Semipadraka 
of both these copper-plates must therefore be one and the same village. 
But the Pandit owns that he cannot identify these places except 
Dháhadda which, he thinke, is the modern Dohád near Goubra in the 
Panch-Maháls. I myself should not have been able to identify Sami- 
padraka, if the other two surrounding villages, vis., Chorundaka and 
Bharthâņaka had not been mentioned in our plates. For it is only 
the certainty of the identification of these villages with Choranda and 
Bharthan respectively, that bas led me to identify Semipadraka with 
: Bondarn and also supplied me with a clue to the probable identifica- 
tion of Dháhadra with a modern village of the name of Dháwat. 
The Pandit’s identification of Dháhadde with Dohád must therefore 
be given up. | | 


